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CHAPTER    I. 

BEFORE  THE  PLAY  AND  AFTER. 

FEW  sad  words,  by  way  of  preface,  to 
some  pleasant  reminiscences  of  one  of 
the  most  genial,  kindly,  and  noble-hearted  of 
God's  creatures.  Mark  Lemon  had  all  the 
qualities  of  true  greatness.  He  was  modest, 
unaffected,  sympathetic,  generous,  manly.  He 
never  under-estimated  any  work  so  much  as 
his  own.  He  was  a  good  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate father,  a  true  friend.  He  believed  in 
one  God,  in  one  woman,  in  one  publication. 
Simple  in  his  tastes,  his  ambition  was  the 
ambition  of  every  honest  man,  to  be  useful  to 
his  country  and  a  blessing  to  his  home.  In  the 
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conduct  of  Punch  he  soared  above  the  satirist, 
he  repudiated  the  mere  cap  and  bells.  He  had 
a  romantic  faith  in  the  power  which  he  directed. 
In  this  enthusiasm  and  devotion  may  be  found 
the  secret  of  his  success  as  an  editor.  Years 
hence,  it  may  almost  seem  beyond  belief,  that 
the  founder  of  Punch  died  without  deserving 
the  enmity  of  any  man,  beloved  by  all  who  had 
laboured  with  him,  respected  by  men  of  all 
creeds  and  parties;  being,  nevertheless,  one 
who  had  never  sacrificed  the  independence  of 
his  paper,  regarding  it  always  as  an  estate  of 
the  realm,  a  power  that  belonged  to  the  coun- 
try, a  national  institution. 

With  a  sad  yet  tender  interest  I  have  been 
looking  over  a  drawer  full  of  Mark  Lemon's 
letters.  Amongst  his  last  written  words  to  me, 
I  find  an  assurance  of  affection  which  had  been 
borne  in  upon  me  many  a  time  and  oft  during 
the  last  few  years.  "  I  wish  we  lived  nearer  to 
each  other,  for  I  love  you  and  yours  ...... 
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God  bless  you  all  \"  I  reciprocated  to  the  full 
all  his  love,  and  I  take  it  as  a  patent  of  good 
character  to  have  had  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  such  a  man.  Amongst  his  letters  I  find  my 
notes  of  a  tour  with  him  in  the  North,  the 
first  chapter  already  transcribed  for  the  press. 
They  were  intended  to  be  published  during  his 
lifetime,  dealing,  however,  rather  more  with  the 
general  incidents  of  the  tour  than  with  indi- 
vidual details.  I  recast  them  now,  with  a 
more  serious  purpose  in  view  than  simply  to 
amuse.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  retain  in  them  some  of  the  buoyancy  of  the 
time,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  local  colour 
seeming  too  powerful  in  the  deep. shadow  of 
that  sad  event  which  adds  to  their  interest. 

Glancing  over  my  notes  at  this  present 
writing,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  melancholy 
fact  that  Mark  Lemon  is  no  more;  difficult  to 
understand  the  certainty  of  the  darkness  that 
has  gathered  about  the  well-known  form  and 
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shut  it  out  from  us  for  ever.  It  did  not  fall  to 
my  lot  to  be  present  at  his  funeral;  but  the 
quiet  home  in  the  pretty  Sussex  county  rises 
up  1; afore  me  as  I  write.  I  see  the  solemn 
procession,  the  sympathising  villagers,  the  old 
friends  and  fellow-workers  gathering  in  the 
gloom  of  the  funeral  pall.  I  see  the  country 
churchyard.  I  stand  by  a  newly-opened  grave. 
I  look  down  through  my  tears,  and  note  the 
words,  "  Mark  Lemon,  Editor  of  Punch/'  half 
covered  with  flowers  strewn  by  friendly  hands 
amongst  the  earthy  emblems  of  mortality, 
that  made  a  sad  accompaniment  to  the  parson's 
parting  words,  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust/» 
Yet  memory  clings  fondly  to  the  living  man, 
and  dismisses,  as  quickly  as  sensibility  will 
permit,  this  last  sad  scene  of  all.  I  shall  make 
an  effort  to  get  back  into  the  past,  though  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  you  far  away  from  the  day 
when  our  dear  friend  rested  from  his  labours. 
The  fact  that  my  first  chapter  was  written 
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several  months  ago,  is  a  great  assistance  to  me. 
It  carries  me  at  once  into  the  happy  holiday- 
time.  There  is  a  pleasant  smile  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  which  I  could  never  have  put  there 
with  that  last  tender  message  of  the  dead  lying 
before  me  :  "  I  love  you  and  yours ;  God  bless 
you  all." 


We  called  it  a  show.  When  I  say  we,  I  mean 
the  younger  members  of  the  company.  Being 
amateurs,  the  rakish  abandon  of  the  term 
suited  our  holiday  humour.  The  grave  and 
reverend  chief,  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  rare  Jack 
Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  smiled  benignantly 
upon  our  frolicsome  notions.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  all  our  whims  and  fancies.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  be  young  again.  For  that 
matter,  he  was  young ;  he  had  a  rich  unctuous 
voice,  and  a  merry  catching  laugh.  We  chose 
to  call  ourselves  strollers.  I  was  the  show- 
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man,  the  manager,  the  governor,  except  when 
the  leading  man,  in  mock  solemnity,  dubhed 
me  the  amateur  impresario.  We  had  no  cara- 
van, but  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  luggage ; 
more  particularly,  we  had  something  that 
looked  like  scenery.  Our  porter  called  this  his 
"  bag  of  tricks."  The  company  usually  spoke 
of  it  as  "  The  Show."  It  was  labelled 
"Falstaff."  The  effect  of  that  inscription 
was  magical  everywhere.  Railway  inspectors, 
guards,  porters,  regarded  it  almost  with  vene- 
ration. Whenever  some  experienced  and  wide- 
awake passenger  indicated  the  portly  form  of 
Mark  Lemon  as  the  Editor  of  Punch,  it  was 
sure  to  result  in  sundry  kind  enquiries  from 
the  officials  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
amateur  actor's  comforts  while  travelling. 

My  duties  commenced  very  suddenly.  The 
Show  had  arrived  at  Edinburgh  before  I  was 
really  summoned,  as  a  friend,  to  take  the 
management  in  the  absence  of  the  impresario 
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proper,  who  was  detained  in  London.  "It 
will  be  a  holiday  for  you,  there  will  not  be 
much  work,  and  I  want  a  pleasant  companion.'' 
Falstaff  had  entered  upon  his  Scottish  tour, 
and  was  really  waiting  to  be  duly,  if  not  pro- 
fessionally, chaperoned  through  the  "land  o' 
cakes." 

I  started  on  a  cold  morning  in  1869  (Ja- 
nuary 25)  from  Euston  Square  station.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  when  the  guard  blew  his  whistle, 
and  the  train  moved  off  on  its  long,  steady, 
calm,  plodding  journey.  Thanks  to  the  fact 
that  well-printed  books  in  large  type  become 
second-hand  c<  sooner  or  later,"  I  was  enabled 
to  carry  away  with  me  as  my  own  property,  at 
something  less  than  a  guinea,  the  novel  of  that 
name,  and  I  needed  no  Times,  nor  Standard, 
nor  Telegraph,  nor  any  other  paper  to  help  the 
time  along  between  London  and  Edinburgh. 
When  we  were  once  fairly  free  of  the  big  city, 
the  train  stopped  no  more  until  we  arrived  at 
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Mugby  Junction;  and  then,  sirs,  not  until  we 
were  at  Crewe;  and  then,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, not  until  we  came  to  Preston,  where  the 
welcome  announcement  was  made  of  "  twenty 
minutes  allowed  for  dinner."  Travelling  from 
Paris  to  Vienna,  you  order  your  dinner,  en 
route,  from  a  carte  which  the  guard  brings  to 
you;  and  at  the  station  where  you  stop  for 
dinner  you  find  it  ready  and  waiting  your 
arrival,  the  guard  having  telegraphed  your 
wishes  an  hour  or  so  previously.  We  shall 
probably  never  arrive  at  so  high  a  state  of 
civilisation- as  this  in  England;  but  we  travel 
rapidly  and  smoothly,  and  we  get  fresh  foot- 
warmers  and  civility  on  the  way,  and  a  real 
dinner  to  boot,  which  is  an  advance  on  ten 
years  ago.  The  Caledonian  Railway  is  not  an 
interesting  line,  so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned. 
Looking  up  from  my  book,  the  chief  things  I 
remember  are  certain  highly-illuminated  way- 
side references  to  "The  Daily  Telegraph — 
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Largest  Circulation  in  the  "World."  "  Stan- 
dard— Largest  Paper."  "Colman's  Mustard." 
"Families  Removing."  "Tidman's  Sea  Salt." 
What  enormous  sums  this  thorough  system  of 
advertising  represents !  Writing  home,  the 
next  day,  to  a  paper,  in  which  I  had  an 
interest,  I  said,  "  Advertise,  advertise ;  news- 
papers ought  to  advertise,  if  only  as  an  ex- 
ample to  their  clients."  We  had  a  hasty 
dinner  at  Preston,  and  I  thought  2s.  6d.  for 
the  same  exceedingly  reasonable.  An  old 
Indian  officer  who  travelled  with  me  grumbled 
at  it;  but  he  was  rich,  and  he  grumbled  at 
everything.  He  was  rich,  and  had  the  gout. 
His  blood  was  rich,  like  Bardolph's  nose,  and 
it  blazed  out  all  over  his  face.  "  Lord  Derby 
has  the  gout,"  he  said,  "  worse  than  I  have." 
That  seemed  to  comfort  him  immensely.  He 
told  me  a  lion  story.  All  Indians  tell  lion 
stories :  it  is  the  thing.  When  I  come  home 
from  India,  I  shall  no  doubt  have  slain  as  many 
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lions  as  other  people.  My  Indian  friend  was  a 
real  hero,  nevertheless.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  He  growled  out  some  sanguinary  incidents 
of  the  mutiny,  tending  to  show  how  fiercely 
the  British  soldier  can  take  his  revenge.  That 
home  blow  of  "  Ernest  to  Magdalen  "  had  just 
been  struck  in  "  Sooner  or  Later,"  and  my 
friend  the  Indian  had  just  blown  twenty 
Sepoys  from  twenty  guns,  when  the  train  ran 
into  the  railway  station  at  Edinburgh,  having 
done  the  journey,  including  stoppages  and 
twenty  minutes  for  dinner,  in  eleven  hours. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  my  arrival  I 
was  behind  the  scenes  in  the  northern  city,  and  in 
time  to  hear  the  best  modern  representative  of 
the  fat  knight  declare,  amidst  a  roar  of  laughter, 
that  he  was  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's 
company.  "The  manager,"  said  my  friend 
Bardolph,  whispering  Prince  Hal;  "the  new 
manager  I"  A  "  super  "  overheard  the  remark, 
and  I  was  duly  installed.  I  peeped  tlirough  a  hole 
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• 

in  the  curtain,  saw  that  there  was  a  good  house, 

went  round  to  the  front  and  announced  myself 
to  a  member  of  the  enterprising  committee 
which  had  farmed  the  show,  took  a  survey 
of  the  place,  came  back,  shook  hands  with 
Falstaff  in  his  armour,  and  went  to  the  Water- 
loo, pleased  with  myself  and  everybody  else. 

At  night,  when  all  was  over,  we  had  an 
actors'  supper.  Our  company  at  the  Waterloo 
consisted  of  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Shallow,  and 
Dame  Quickly.  The  Prince,  Poins,  and  the 
others  had  apartments  elsewhere.  They  were 
the  professional  members  of  the  company. 
We  of  the  Waterloo  were  the  amateurs,  save 
and  except  Madame  Quickly,  who  was  pro- 
fessional and  to  the  manner  born — a  clever 
actress  and  an  excellent  hostess,  mark  you.  It 
was  a  rare  evening.  Having  fought  the  battle 
of  the  day  over  again,  we  lapsed  quietly  into 
toddy  and  anecdote.  Falstaff  was  himself — 
bright,  genial,  and  witty,  full  of  stories  that 
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belong  to  literary  history.  He  had  been 
amused  with  two  incidents  which  had  occurred 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  playing  Chief  Justice  Shallow, 
for  his  own  pleasure  as  well  as  the  public's, 
hated  Jews.  It  was  in  truth  his  favourite 
hobby  to  dislike  "the  chosen  people/'  For 
my  own  part,  let  me  confess  it  at  once,  I 
admire  the  race.  Jews  are  amongst  our  most 
intellectual  citizens.  However,  Shallow  hated 
them.  A  few  evenings  prior  to  our  chat  at  the 
Waterloo,  he  was  in  Birmingham  playing  at 
billiards.  There  was  present  a  gentleman  of 
undoubtedly  Israelitish  extraction,  who  very 
rudely  offered  opinions  on  the  game.  "Ex- 
cuse me,"  he  said,  noticing  one  of  Shallow's 
strokes,  "you  should  have  played  for  the 
cannon  with  the  left  side  on  your  ball." 
"Thank  you,"  said  Shallow;  "that  may  be 
the  style  in  Judea,  but  I  assure  you  we  play 
differently  in  Birmingham."  On  another  oc- 
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casion  Shallow  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
still  smarter  and  more  profane  jeu  d'esprit. 
It  was  at  King's  Cross,  I  think.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  were  going  on  a  holiday 
excursion.  They  were  excited  about  their 
tickets  and  places.  Some  of  them  were  push- 
ing their  way  rather  roughly  to  the  platform. 
Shallow  was  amongst  the  Gentiles,  cynical  and 
savage.  ' '  Where  are  you  pushing  to  ?"  at  last 
he  exclaimed,  resenting  a  dig  in  the  side  from 
a  Jewish  elbow.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  One 
would  think  you  had  got  another  crucifixion  in 
hand."  It  was  very  hard,  very  bitter.  There 
was  a  Jerroldic  ring  in  the  taunt.  Falstaff 
shook  his  fist  solemnly  at  Shallow,  and  threat- 
ened to  forswear  his  company ;  but  a  kindly 
twinkle  in  his  eye  was  the  signal  for  unfettered 
talk.  It  was  always  a  great  relief  when  the 
acting  was  over,  and  the  supper  came,  with  its 
after-chat  round  the  fire.  There  were  times 
when  Mark  Lemon  enjoyed  the  performance 
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as  much  as  his  audience  did;  times  when  he 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  vagaries  of 
Falstaff,  and  on  this  first  night  in  Edinboro' 
town  the  play  had  gone  well  in  every  respect. 
Mark  Lemon  had  a  large  sense  of  humour ; 
and  his  humour  was  kindly,  it  rarely  stung — 
it  was  satire  with  a  little  sugar.  On  this 
memorable  evening  we  all  talked  "  shop  " — the 
new  shop.  We  were  at  the  footlights.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  Mark  was  full  of  sympathy  for 
actors  of  all  degrees.  He  was  fond  of  talking 
about  the  early  days  of  his  dramatic  writings. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  bad  mimic.  In  the 
scene  where  Falstaff  acts  the  part  of  Prince 
Hal,  Mark  Lemon  had  been  on  this  occasion 
particularly  successful  in  imitating  the  Prince's 
manner.  "  I'll  tickle  you  for  a  young  prince," 
was  the  opening  of  this  bit  of  Mark  Lemon's 
humour.  He  imitated  the  prince's  flourish  of 
his  cane  and  his  jerky  manner  to  perfection.  I 
question  if  the  happy  prince  ever  detected  the 
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fun,  though  it  amused  everybody  else.  All  this 
was  done  without  any  unkindly  feeling  for  the 
handsome  hut  somewhat  inefficient  actor,  whom 
Mark  Lemon  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  consideration ;  which  is  more  than  can  he 
said  of  Bardolph's  (upon  this  occasion  Harry 
Lemon)  treatment  of  another  member  of  the 
company.  "  So  and  so  says  I  am  a  promising 
actor/'  "Yes/'  was  Bardolph's  reply,  "you 
are  &  promising  actor,  but  you  never  perform." 

"You  did  not  say  that,  Harry?"  said  the 
father,  interrogatively. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  response ;  "  and  thought  it 
clever." 

"So  it  was,"  said  Falstaff,  smiling ;  " our 
prince  would  do  very  well  if  he  were  not  so 
good  looking.  It  is  his  firm  conviction  that 
some  night  a  coach  and  six  will  be  waiting 
outside  the  stage-door  ready  to  carry  him  off 
to  be  married  to  an  heiress  who  has  been  dying 
for  him  all  through  the  performance.  But 
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for  this  he  would  not  be  a  bad  actor.     It  is 
pleasant  to  be  young  and  handsome." 

Mark  Lemon  was  a  handsome  man  himself, 
young  and  old.  Latterly  he  had  worn  a  beard, 
which  well  became  the  part  of  "  Falstaff " — a 
fine  massive  beard.  His  white  silvery  hair 
added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  his  make  up, 
more  especially  in  the  scene  where  the  fat 
knight  is  cast  off  by  the  prince,  before  whom 
he  bends  his  bared  head.  Mark  Lemon  played 
the  part  in  his  own  hair  and  beard.  He  padded 
very  slightly  for  it.  Beyond  this,  and  a  little 
rouge,  he  was,  in  appearance,  Falstaff  behind 
the  scenes  as  well  as  before  the  footlights. 

Mark  Lemon's  notion  of  Falstaff  developed  a 
far  more  considerate  feeling  for  the  fat  knight's 
frailties  than  is  generally  entertained.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  discuss  Shakspeare's  intentions 
with  regard  to  this  particular  character. 

"Shakspeare  is  not  to  blame  for  making 
Falstaff  use  language  which  we  feel  called  upon 
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to  exclude  from  our  drawing-room  version.  It 
was  the  language  of  the  time.  Look  in  any  other 
playwright's  works,  and  see  what  others  did. 
They  give  you  indecency  for  indecency's  sake, 
lewdness  without  wit,  filth  without  humour." 

"Is  not  that  the  modern  fashion?"  asked 
Shallow.  "  I  was  talking  with  a  countryman 
of  mine  who  seemed  to  wonder  that  you  could 
make  Falstaff  respectable." 

"  Falstaff  respectable  !  He  was  a  gentleman, 
Shallow ;  and  would  thou  wert  as  well  furnished 
with  brains." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Shallow,  "I  know  not 
how  I  may  improve,  unless  you  lend  me  your 
doublet,  Sir  John,  and  stuff  me  out  with 
straw." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughs  Bardolph,  "if  that  be 
apropos  or  witty  I'm  a  shotten  herring." 

"  I'll  anoint  thy  face  and  call  thee  horse,  an 
thou  callest  me  anything  but  an  honest  man," 
says  Shallow. 

2 
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These  two  members  of  the  Falstaff  company 
hardly  ever  conversed,  except  in  the  language 
of  the  little  book,  price  sixpence,  being  Mark 
Lemon's  version  of  Falstaff,  in  which  the  fat 
knight  was  purified  and  made  wholesome. 

"  Falstaff  was  a  gentleman,"  says  Mark  Le- 
mon, "fallen  away,  in  the  general  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  but, 
nevertheless,  a  gentleman.  He  was  not  a 

buffoon.  Poor  old (mentioning  an  actor 

of  considerable  reputation)  was  quite  outraged 
because  I  would  not  go  down  on  my  face  and 
grovel  in  the  robbery  scene." 

"  That  is  the  recognised  legitimate  business," 
I  remark. 

"  Granted !  It  is  not  the  only  business  to 
which  I  object,  on  principle.  Like  Falstaff,  I 
am  fat  and  growing  old,  heaven  help  the 
wicked !  and  I  might  have  as  great  a  difficulty 
in  getting  up  again,  being  down,  as  poor  Jack 
had.  He  was  no  buffoon." 
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"An  awful  liar,  though,"  says  Bardolph. 

"  A  cowardly  knave/'  says  Mistress  Quickly, 
who  had  been  invited  to  sup  with  us,  having 
played  the  Dame  to  perfection. 

"A  spendthrift,  and  one  who  did  not  pay 
his  just  debts — that  five  hundred,  to  wit,"  says 
Shallow. 

"  His  lies  were,  for  the  most  part,  white  lies," 
replies  the  editor  of  Punch;  "mostly  white 
lies,  my  masters." 

( '  The  buckram  men,  for  example,"  suggests 
Bardolph. 

"Yes,  the  men  in  buckram  suits,"  sayeth 
our  leader.  "  He  saw  almost  immediately  that 
the  Prince  knew  all :  he  exaggerated  his  first 
fib  that  he  might  make  the  affair  the  more 
ridiculous,  piling  up  the  fun  until  that  grand 
climax,  '  By  the  Lord  I  knew  ye  !'  And  mark 
how  he  chaffed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  play  that  sparkles  more  with 
Shakspeare's  genius  than  FalstafFs  interview, 
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with  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act.  '  To  wake  .a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to 
smell  a  fox/  ' 

"  But  he  was  a  hard  man ;  he  behaved  cruelly 
to  Mistress  Quickly/'  remarks  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  Dame,  he  was ;  but  not  harder  than 
others.  The  times  were  out  of  joint.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  period;  had  he  lived  in 
these  days  he  would  have  been  a  different 
man.  And  then  he  was  so  very  hard  up !  But 
Mistress  Quickly  loved  the  rogue  for  all  that. 
There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  more  affecting 
than  her  description  of  FalstafFs  death.  '  He 
parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide;  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and 
smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends;  he  babbled  of 
green  fields.'  ' 

The  thought  of  this  glimpse  of  Falstaff's 
mind  wandering  back  to  his  days  of  inno- 
cency  always  seemed  to  impress  Mark  Le- 
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mon  with  the  correctness  of  his  liberal  judg- 
ment of  FalstafFs  character. 

On  this  particular  evening  the  contemplation 
of  the  poor  knight's  death  evidently  set  the 
critic  thinking  of  others  who  had  gone  out 
with  the  tide ;  for  when  Bardolph  and  the  rest 
were  abed,  and  the  waiter  had  received  a 
kindly  shake  of  the  head  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  if  we  wanted  anything  else,  the  editor 
and  actor  began  to  talk  of  Hood,  and  Jerrold 
and  Leech. 

"Poor  Hood/'  he  said;  "when  he  sent  me 
his  fSong  of  the  Shirt/  he  accompanied  it  with 
a  few  lines,  in  which  he  expressed  a  fear  that 
it  was  hardly  suitable  for  Punch,  leaving  it 
between  my  discretion  and  the  waste-basket." 

"It  created  a  profound  sensation,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes;  we  received  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  sale  of  the  number  was 
enormous,  I  believe/' 
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"  Yet,  to  be  fully  appreciated,  he  had  to  do 
one  thing,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  puts  it  in  his 
preface  to  '  Cakes  and  Ale :'  that  one  thing 
was — to  die." 

"It  is  generally  so/'  he  replied;  " though, 
for  that  matter,  Leech  and  Thackeray  were 
appreciated  during  their  lives;  and  Dickens, 
there  is  success  for  you !  I  am  glad  Dickens 
sent  me  that  kind  note  and  message  the  other 
day.- 

There   had  been  an   estrangement  between 

Charles  Dickens  and  Mark  Lemon,  which  the 

i 

great  master  of  fiction  had  brought  to  an  end 
by  some  kindly  message  when  the  Editor  of 
Punch  was  announced  as  Falstaff.  In  early 
life,  Mark  Lemon  and  Dickens  were  intimate 
friends  and  neighbours.  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  that  amateur  company  which  played, 
years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild  of 
Literature  and  Art.  The  Editor  of  Punch  had 
walked  with  Dickens,  more  than  once,  to  scenes 
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selected  by  the  novelist  for  delineation  in  his 
works.  Mark  Lemon  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  his  old  friend's  genius. 

"I  hope  you  have  really  made  memoranda 
of  the  history  of  Punch"  I  said. 

"  I  have  made  a  few  notes,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
shall  tell  the  story  of  Punch,  I  hope,  and  I 
shall  do  it  without  wounding  any  one/' 

"  It  is  due  to  literature,  to  the  profession,  to 
your  family,  that  you  should  write  that  history. 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  lecture  announced  pro- 
fessing to  be  the  true  story  of  Punch  and  its 
contributors." 

"No  one  can  tell  that  but  myself.  Punch 
was  started  in  a  very  humble  way.  It  was 
kept  alive  on  two  occasions  by  the  success  of 
two  little  plays  of  mine,  the  money  for  which 
went  to  pay  the  printer;  one  play  was  called 
Punch,  the  other  The  Silver  Thimble.  This 
was,  of  course,  before  we  took  it  to  Bradbury 
and  Evans." 
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I  think  there  were  three  of  the  staff  who 
waited  upon  the  old  firm  of  Bradbury  and 
Evans  to  offer  them  the  copyright  of  Punch. 
One  was  Mark  Lemon;  another  Douglas  Jer- 
rold.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the 
third.  Mark  Lemon  did  the  editing  for  a 
ridiculously  small  honorarium.  The  publica- 
tion was  in  debt  to  the  publishers  nearly 
£8000  before  it  paid  a  penny. 

"It  was  our  first  Christmas  Number  that 
made  the  fortune  of  Punch;  and,  when  it 
was  once  prosperous,  we  never  looked  back 
again/' 

By  this  time  Falstaff  had  just  finished  his 
last  pipe,  and  we  bade  each  other  good  night. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  I  know  you  like 
reading  before  you  go  to  bed,  here's  a  penance 
for  you.  Read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it  in  the  morning.  Let  us  be  up 
betimes;  we  will  have  a  carriage,  and  see 
Edinburgh.  Good-night — God  bless  you  \" 
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The  MS.  he  gave  me  was  a  chapter  of  a  new 
novel  not  yet  published.  It  was  to  be  called 
"  The  Taffeta  Petticoat."  The  manuscript  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  for  some 
months.  I  read  the  chapter ;  it  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Fair,  and  admirably  done.  Mark 
Lemon's  best  novel  is  "  Faulkner  Lyle ;"  his 
best  play,  "  Hearts  are  Trumps ;"  his  best 
song,  "Old  Time  and  I,"  the  first  copy  of 
which  I  had  brought  that  day  from  London. 
There  was  an  old  piano  in  the  hotel,  and  I 
tried  Walter  Maynard's  music  over  for  him.  I 
venture  to  reprint  the  words  : — 

Old  Time  and  I  the  other  night 

Had  a  carouse  together ; 
The  wine  was  golden,  warm,  and  bright, — 

Aye !  just  like  summer  weather. 
Quoth  I,  "  Here's  Christmas  come  again, 

And  I  no  farthing  richer ;" 
Time  answered,  "  Ah,  the  old,  old  strain ! — 

I  prithee  pass  the  pitcher." 
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"  Why  measure  all  your  good  in  gold  ? 

No  rope  of  sand  is  weaker ; 
Tis  hard  to  get,  'tis  hard  to  hold — 

Come,  lad,  fill  up  your  beaker." 
"  Hast  thou  not  found  true  friends  more  true, 

And  loving  ones  more  loving  ?" 
I  could  but  say,  "  A  few,  a  few ! 
So  keep  the  liquor  moving." 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  the  prosp'rous  knave 

Come  down  a  precious  thumper  ? 
His  cheats  disclosed,"  "I  have,  I  have !" 
"  Well,  surely  that'a  a  bumper !" 
"  Nay,  hold  awhile,  I've  seen  the  just 

Find  all  their  hopes  grow  dimmer." 
"  They  will  hope  on,  and  strive,  and  trust, 
And  conquer !"     "  That's  a  brimmer." 

"  'Tis  not  because  to-day  is  dark, 
No  brighter  day's  before  'em ; 
There's  rest  for  every  storm-tossed  bark  ;" 

"  So  be  it !    Pass  the  jorum !" 
"  Yet  I  must  own,  I  should  not  mind 
To  be  a  little  richer." 

•c  Labour  and  wait,  and  you  may  find " 

"  Halloah !  an  empty  pitcher." 
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There  is  undeniable  poetic  fancy  and  philo- 
sophy in  this  effective  ballad,  as  there  is  in 
many  of  the  songs,  too  little  known,  from  the 
same  pen. 

In  these  loose  notes  the  reader  will  find  no 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  of  Mark  Lemon's  life. 
There  is  a  memoir,  I  believe,  in  preparation. 
Carefully  written,  such  a  work  will  be  of  great 
interest ;  it  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  a  history 
of  letters  and  journalism  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  If  these  papers  of  mine  should  in  any 
way  assist  the  memory  of  Mark  Lemon's 
biographer,  or  throw  any  light  upon  the  latter 
days  of  an  eventful  life,  I  shall  feel  that  my 
notes  will  have  rendered  the  State  some 
service. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  EAMBLE  ON  WHEELS. 

"  TC    LIKE  the  chapter  much,"  I  said,  the 
•«  next  morning,   handing  my  friend  the 

MS.  which  he  had  placed  in  my  hands  over 

night. 

"Is  it  too  long?" 

"  No." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  descriptive  writer. 

I  hope  this  may  be  my  last  effort.'' 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  your  title." 
"'The  Taffeta  Petticoat?'      I  thought    it 

rather  novel.      The  story  all  turns  upon  the 

colour  and  character  of  that  particular  article 

of  dress." 
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"Of  all  the  titles  of  your  works,  I  like 
more  than  any  other  that  of  Hearts  are 
Trumps." 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  the  story  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  an  imperfect  recollection 
of  the  incident.  You  shall  give  me  a  second 
edition  of  it,  if  you  will." 

"  By-and-by ;  when  we  are  reposing  comfort- 
ably in  our  chariot." 

Here  we  are  interrupted  by  Bardolph  and 
Shallow,  who  come  in  to  breakfast,  with  the 
daily  papers  (containing  notices  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  previous  night) ,  and  letters  for 
"  Falstaff."  These  latter  are  of  far  deeper 
interest  to  Sir  John  than  the  papers,  which 
Bardolph  and  Shallow  eagerly  devour,  extolling 
this  editor  in  mock  heroics,  and  damning  with 
faint  praise  the  other.  Shallow  pretends  to  be 
very  bitter  against  the  press  for  the  ignomi- 
nious way  in  which  he  is  overlooked.  We 
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have  a  smart  discussion  upon  the  equivocal 
compliments  which  Bardolph  receives  for  the 
"  make-up  of  his  nose." 

"That  nose  of  thine/'  remarks  Shallow, 
"  seems  to  get  into  the  editorial  head." 

"  I  would  it  were  in  the  editorial  stomach." 

"  Ah,  then  indeed  would  the  press  be  heart- 
burned,"  responds  Shallow.  "  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  a  word  with  you." 

"  Ah,  Shallow,  give  you  good  time  of  day," 
says  Mark  Lemon,  looking  up  from  his  letters. 
' '  Shall  we  to  breakfast  ?  Give  me  a  cup  of 
coffee." 

Thus  breakfast  commences,  accompanied  by 
a  rattle  of  harmless  fun  and  apt  Falstaffian 
quotation.  The  end  of  the  morning  meal 
brings  the  carriage  ordered  over  night.  Bar- 
dolph and  Shallow  leave  us,  to  explore  Edin- 
burgh on  foot.  Falstaff  and  the  amateur 
impresario  are  of  a  lazier  habit  of  body.  The 
holiday  feeling  has  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
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them  for  anything  but  an  idle,  lolling,  easy, 
dreamy  indulgence  on  wheels. 

We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  particularly  intelligent  driver,  who  was 
evidently  proud  of  his  fare. 

"Tell  us  all  you  know,"  said  Mark  Lemon, 
as  he  got  into  the  conveyance;  "tell  us  all 
you  know,  and  stop  at  any  place  of  special 
interest.  When  you  have  driven  us  where  you 
please,  then  we  will  direct  you.  We  have  a 
call  to  make." 

The  coachman  obeyed  these  instructions 
with  great  tact  and  judgment.  Whether  he 
told  us  all  he  knew,  or  more,  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  He  was  an  excellent  showman,  and 
the  little  present  of  "  Falstaff,"  with  some 
kindly  words  of  remembrance  written  therein, 
and  signed  "Mark  Lemon,"  which  he  carried 
home  that  day,  will  now,  alas !  more  than  ever 
be  a  cherished  memorial  of  Mark  Lemon's 
visit  to  Scotland. 
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Sandy  pointed  to  the  unfinished  monument 
on  Calton  Hill  as  "the  national  disgrace." 
At  the  Castle  he  gave  us  an  example  of  his 
reading  and  intelligence  by  his  shrewd  refer- 
ence to  the  stratagem  by  which  Sir  William 
Douglas  recovered  possession  of  the  place  in 
1341.  A  party  of  Sir  William's  men,  dressed 
as  sailors,  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
Castle  gate  with  a  cartload  of  wine,  which  they 
said  had  just  arrived  by  land  at  Leith.  They 
upset  the  cart  in  the  middle  of  the  gate.  This 
prevented  the  portcullis  from  being  lowered. 
A  number  of  men,  who  had  been  placed  in 
ambuscade  during  the  night,  rushing  in  to  the 
assistance  of  the  sailors,  the  garrison  was  put 
to  the  sword,  and  possession  of  the  Castle 
regained. 

It  is  a  grand  historical  romance,  the  history 
of  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  past  and  present 
are  characteristically  united  on  the  Castle  Hill 
by  a  monumental  cross  to  the  officers  of  the 
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78th  Highlanders  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 
There  are  some  curious  old  buildings  here.  A 
cannon  ball  still  sticks  in  the  side  of  a  house 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  This  suggestive  memorial  of  the 
past  no  doubt  found  its  present  resting-place 
during  that  stormy  time  when  the  Castle  was 
held  for  the  King  by  General  Grant,  while 
the  town  and  Holyrood  were  in  possession  of 
Prince  Charles. 

From  Castle  Hill  you  get  a  fine  view  of  the 
Grass  Market,  the  site  of  public  executions  in 
the  old  days.  Captain  John  Porteous  was 
hanged  here  to  a  dyer's  pole.  His  crime  was 
that  of  intercepting  an  attempt  at  rescue 
during  the  execution  of  a  smuggler.  He  fired 
upon  the  mob  without  warning.  He  was 
pardoned  by  the  king,  but  the  people  seized 
the  officer  and  hanged  him.  The  incident  is 
graphically  narrated  in  the  "Heart  of  Mid- 

3 
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lothian."     There  is  still  a  cross  on  the  pave- 
ment where  the  gallows  stood.  ^ 

A  topographical  or  historic  notice  of  the 
district  is  quite  outside  the  pale  of  this  paper; 
but  there  are  a  few  incidents  of  general 
interest  which  I  venture  to  print  in  this  place, 
some  of  which  Sandy  told  us,  some  of  which 
we  marked  in  our  "Murray's  Guide."  For- 
merly butter  and  provisions  were  weighed 
before  they  were  allowed  to  come  into  the  city. 
The  weigh-house  was  at  the  top  of  West  Bow, 
but  in  1822  it  was  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  public  entry  of  George  IV.  Lord  Ruth- 
ven  lived  in  the  West  Bow.  The  street  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Covenanter  party, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
smiths  and  pewterers.  It  was  from  this 
association  that  the  Covenanters  got  the  name 
of  the  Bowhead  saints.  In  James  Court  was 
the  house  of  David  Hume,  and  afterwards  that 
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of  James  Boswell,  who  entertained  Johnson 
there  in  1773.  The  house  was  burnt  down  in 
1859.  In  the  Covenanter's  Close  was  situated 
a  tavern  much  frequented  by  lawyers  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  here  that 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  placed 
for  signature  in  1840. 

Finding  my  companion,  Sir  John,  suddenly 
raising  his  hat  in  the  street,  and  seeing  no 
response  from  the  window  to  which  his  eyes 
were  directed,  I  found  that  he  was  doing 
homage  to  a  quaint  old  gabled  house,  pro- 
jecting into  a  narrow  street.  It  was  John 
Knox's  house,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  "  Lofe 
God  abofe  al  things,  and  yi  neighbours  as 
yiself."  At  the  corner  there  is  a  figure  of  the 
reformer  preaching  to  the  people.  Knox 
narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  this  house 
from  a  shot  fired  at  him  through  the  window. 
He  died  here  in  1572.  The  respect  which  the 
Scotch  show  for  their  great  men  is  in  striking 
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contrast  to  the  disregard  of  the  English  for 
houses  and  places  which  should  be  sacred  to 
the  memories  of  men  who  have  made  them- 
selves and  their  country  famous  throughout 
the  world.  The  poet  Gay  lived  in  Edwin 
Street,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of 
Queensbury.  He  resided  at  Queensbury 
House,  which  was  then  a  beautiful  building. 
It  was  dismantled  in  1801,  and  is  now  used  as 
a  house  of  refuge.^ 

At  Holyrood  we  found  a  guide  as  clever  and 
intelligent  as  our  cabman.  We  had  not  stood 
within  the  shadow  of  the  abbey  many  minutes 
before  the  discreet  and  appreciative  Scot  in 
charge  asked  if  he  had  not  the  honour  of 
speaking  to  Falstaff. 

"  You  have,"  said  Mark  Lemon,  bowing  to 
the  guide,  and  addressing  him  in  his  blandest 
manner. 

No  fat    man    ("a    gross   fat   man,   fat   as 
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butter,"  Mark  Lemon  has  written  himself 
down  in  sundry  albums)  ever  carried  himself 
more  gracefully  than  my  companion.  The 
wave  of  his  hand  in  a  friendly  adieu  was 
quite  regal.  His  manner  was  charmingly 
sympathetic,  and  more  especially  with  young 
people.  Children  and  dogs  were  always  his 
friends.  It  was  indeed  a  characteristic  of  the 
old  Punch  men,  their  love  of  children,  and  the 
youthful  fashion  of  their  amusements.  Leap- 
frog and  rounders  were  popular  games  with 
Jerrold  and  Dickens. 

"  I  am  proud  and  delighted  to  see  you,  Sir," 

* 
said    the   keeper  of    the   abbey,    "you  have 

afforded  me  many  an  hour's  pleasure  through 
your  famous  publication.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  Sir,  to  present  you  with  a  photograph  of 
the  abbey,  my  happiness  will  be  increased." 

"  Your  words  gratify  me  much,"  said  Mark 
Lemon;  "permit  me  to  offer  you  a  card  in 
return." 
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"Thank  you,  Sir;  you  may  rely  on  it  I 
shall  come  and  see  you  to-night  and  bring  my 
family." 

Further  compliments  were  exchanged,  and 
we  had  a  fund  of  information  from  the 
attendant  concerning  Holyrood.  As,  however, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  the 
place  than  has  been  said  before,  I  venture  to 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  readers,  who  can 
easily  get  up  the  history  for  themselves. 
Mark  Lemon  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  Rizzio  incident.  We  planned  out  the 
tragedy  in  detail,  as  hundreds  had  done  before 
us,  and  without  quite  satisfying  ourselves  upon 
all  the  historical  particulars  of  the  murder. 
We  certainly  did  not  believe  in  that  san- 
guinary-looking stain  on  the  stairs,  though  we 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  industry  of  the 
single  artist  whose  single  brush  had  done  so 
much  in  the  portrait  decorations  of  the  picture 
gallery. 
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"Hepworth  Dixon  should  tell  the  story  of 
Holyrood,"  I  remarked. 

"It  is  worth  doing,"  said  Mark  Lemon ; 
"  but  what  we  want,  in  sketches  of  a  place  like 
this,  in  addition  to  the  mere  written  history  of 
the  past,  are  the  recollections  of  some  old  and 
observant  man  who  has  lived  near  it  all  his 
life.  Just  imagine  what  I  could  tell  in  my 
short  time  about  London.  The  changes  which 
have  taken  place  within  my  memory  are  mar- 
vellous. It  would  make  an  interesting 
volume;  and  be  additionally  attractive,  done 
in  a  sort  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  style.  Let  a 
man  go  to  sleep  in  his  own  house,  say  fifty 
years  ago,  under  mysterious  circumstances  that 
could  be  worked  out;  let  him  be  awakened 
now,  send  him  forth,  and  let  him  recount  by 
the  light  of  half  a  century  ago  the  changes 
that  had  gone  on  during  his  trance  " 

It  had  always  been  one  of  Mark  Lemon's 
fondest  hopes,  that  before  he  died  he  would 
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have  time  to  write  his  personal  recollections  of 
London.  He  made  an  important  step  in  this 
direction  when  he  prepared  and  delivered  his 
lectures  on  London,  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  London  Society,  and  were  finally  made  up 
into  a  pleasant  book  (which  has  gone  through 
one  large  edition) ,  called  "  Up  and  Down  the 
London  Streets."  I  call  to  mind  a  notable 
Sunday  spent  with  the  author  in  Bedford 
Street,  and  some  curious  topographical  inci- 
dents, which  I  hope  to  reproduce  in  my  next 
chapter. 

Meanwhile  we  rattle  down  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh,  and  alight  for  luncheon  at  the 
"Waterloo,"  where  we  find  half-a-dozen 
albums  with  polite  requests  for  autographs. 
Amongst  these  is  an  interesting  book  from  the 
guide,  who  had  been  so  attentive  to  Falstaff  at 
Holyrood.  There  are  several  cards  upon  our 
table,  one  of  them  has  been  left  by  Mr. 
Russell,  the  editor  of  The  Scotsman,  a  distin- 
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guished  journalist,  who  a  few  years  ago 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens  a 
splendid  testimonial  of  their  esteem.  Mr. 
Russell  is  a  remarkable  man,  his  journal  is  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  newspapers.  An  account 
of  the  management  of  The  Scotsman  would 
form  a  particularly  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  journalism.  Through  a  special 
telegraph  wire,  the  paper  is  supplied  by  its 
own  staff  in  London  with  a  daily  report  of 
Parliament.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
debate  of  each  night  may  be  found  on  the 
Edinburgh  breakfast  tables  the  next  morning. 
There  is  no  more  noteworthy  evidence  of  the 
enterprise  and  ability  which  characterise  the 
management  of  the  provincial  press  in  these 
days,  than  the  striking  equality  of  the  inform- 
ation contained  in  a  London  paper  and  a 
journal  published  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  the  metropolis.  The  Scotsman  some- 
times even  anticipates  London  with  a  piece  of 
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important  news.  The  Irish  Times  is  fre- 
quently in  advance  of  its  London  namesake. 
The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  had  a  special 
train  from  London  to  convey  its  reporters 
from  a  recent  boat-race  on  the  Thames. 
During  the  visit  of  the  British  Association, 
the  proprietors  engaged  a  whole  staff  of 
London  press  men,  essayists,  and  short-hand 
writers,  that  the  fullest  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  wise  men  and  their  sayings.  I  might 
mention  a  dozen  other  newspapers  equally 
deserving,  and  I  should  do  so  if  this  were  a 
treatise  on  provincial  journalism,  which  it  is 
not.  The  country  press  wants  an  historian. 
He  would  have  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
story  to  tell.  The  oldest-established  news- 
papers are  in  the  provinces,  and  some  of  them 
have  had  famous  men  as  editors.  De  Quincey, 
I  believe,  conducted  a  paper  in  Cumberland. 
Many  of  our  best  men  in  London  made  their 
first  appearances  in  country  newspapers. 
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Mark  Lemon  wrote  his  first  paragraph  for  The 
Stamford  Mercury.  He  spent  some  years  of 
his  early  life  in  Lincolnshire. 

After  luncheon  we  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Peter  Eraser,  who  is  well  known  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  agreeable  society 
we  returned  a  call  from  Mr.  Edmonston,  of 
the  well-known  publishing  firm.  Mr.  Eraser 
thought  it  a  coincidence  worth  mentioning, 
that  having  recently  been  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  his  first  official  act  was  to  assist 
in  granting  a  license  for  the  performance  of 
Ealstaff  by  his  old  friend,  Mark  Lemon.  Mr. 
Eraser  talked  of  former  days  when  Mark 
Lemon  visited  Scotland  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  during  the  appearance  of  the  amateur 
actors  who  played  for  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton.  The  justice  called  to  mind  a 
red-letter  evening  at  Liverpool,  during  that 
famous  tour,  when  Dickens  was  particularly 
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bright,  and  genial,  and  humorous.  The 
author  of  "  Pickwick "  in  those  days  was  a 
lithe,  active  man,  full  of  nervous  energy  and 
physical  power.  On  this  red-letter  evening 
he  gave  his  friends  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
instance  of  his  athletic  skill,  by  jumping  over 
the  broad  back  of  his  brother  player,  Mark 
Lemon.  Sir  John  Falstaff  remembered  the 
incident,  and  laughed  heartily,  as  other 
memories  of  those  happy  days  came  back  to 
him. 

"  It  was  hard  work,  though,"  he  remarked, 
shaking  his  head,  "harder  than  Falstaff ;  I 
often  had  to  rush  off  to  town  by  a  mail  train, 
starting  immediately  after  the  performances, 
and  get  back  again  to  play  the  next  night." 

Mark  Lemon  wished  to  see  the  literary 
sanctuary  of  "Old  Ebony."  Mr.  Fraser  and 
Mr.  Edmonston  thereupon  accompanied  us  to 
the  office  of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  The 
room,  the  table  and  chairs,  used  by  Chris- 
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topher  North,  Wilson,  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and 
the  famous  band  of  Scotch  authors,  are  still 
preserved.  The  editor  of  Punch,  with  un- 
affected reverence,  sat  in  the  editorial  chair, 
surrounded  by  portraits  of  the  great  men  who 
had  taken  sweet  counsel  together  in  the  past. 
The  founder  of  Punch  in  "Old  Ebony's" 
private  room  might  furnish  a  suggestive  text 
for  a  ready  writer  possessing  a  well-stored 
memory  of  the  literary  history  of  the  past  half 
century. 

"  You  cannot  wonder  at  the  Scotch  being  a 
proud  race,  vain  of  their  country,  and  of 
Edinburgh  in  particular,"  said  Falstaff,  when 
he  and  I  were  once  more  alone,  and  had  taken 
up  our  shrewd  cabman  again  for  another 
short  drive  before  going  to  the  scene  of  the 
evening's  performance,  "  What  a  grand  city  it 
is !  What  rare  citizens ! " 

"  Full  of  literary  feeling,"  I  said. 

"None     more    so,"     he    replied;     "what 
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tributes  to  literature  are  their  monuments  of 
Scott  and  Burns." 

"This  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  house/'  said  the 
driver,  pulling  up  opposite  a  substantial,  un- 
obtrusive residence. 

"Thanks,  my  man,"  said  Falstaff,  quietly 
raising  his  hat  to  the  house;  "the  greatest 
genius  of  this  century,  sir ! " 

"As  a  poet?"  Tasked. 

"Both  as  poet  and  romance  writer." 

"  It  is  a  question  whether  his  stories  in  verse 
would  not  have  been  better  done  in  prose." 
.  "  A  matter  of  opinion,"  said  Falstaff ;  "  I  do 
not  hold  it.  There  is  a  fashion  in  depreciating 
Scott's  poetry.  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  and 
'  Marmion '  are  fine  specimens,  nevertheless." 

An  incident  of  Canongate  made  a  great 
impression  upon  my  friend.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  block  of  houses  fell  here,  killing  thirty- 
six  people.  When  the  workmen  had  almost 
despaired  of  rescuing  a  boy  who  was  still 
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almost  miraculously  alive  beneath  a  weight  of 
bricks  and  timber,  a  little  voice  suddenly  urged 
them  on  to  fresh  exertions :  "  Heave  away, 
chaps,  I'm  no  deed  yet,"  said  the  little  voice, 
quite  cheerily.  In  rebuilding  the  houses  the 
lad  has  been  immortalised.  The  principal 
doorway  is  adorned  with  his  bust.  His  own 
brave  words  are  written  beneath  it.  The 
Scotch  never  held  up  to  the  world  a  more 
striking  example  of  their  courage  and  patience. 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  in  all  Edinburgh  that 
has  touched  me  more  than  that  bust  in  Canon- 
gate,"  said  the  amateur  actor  when  we  reached 
the  hotel. 

Before  we  went  to  the  Hall  Mark  Lemon 
repeated  to  me  his  story  of  the  origin  of 
Hearts  are  Trumps,  a  drama  which  was  very 
successful  in  its  day,  and  might  be  brought 
back  to  the  stage  with  advantage  just  now.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  exact  details,  but 
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if  my  memory  serves  me,  Mark  Lemon's  words 
were  to  the  following  purpose : — 

"One  day  I  went  to  see  an  old  friend  of 

mine, the  actor  (mentioning  the  name  of 

a  popular  and  deservedly-respected  comedian). 
In  a  corner  of  the  room  sat  a  gentleman, 
rather  dilapidated  in  the  matter  of  dress,  yet 
in  his  way  a  presentable,  respectable-looking 
person,  not  over  fifty.  What  struck  me  more 
particularly  about  the  man  was  his  white  hair. 
He  was  not  an  old  man,  but  his  hair  was  as 
white  as  the  tresses  of  Scott's  Last  Minstrel. 

My  friend  did  not  introduce  me,  and 

presently  the  white-haired  decayed  gentleman 
left,  the  actor  shaking  hands  with  him  and 
taking  quite  an  affectionate  farewell.  When 
the  stranger  had  gone,  my  friend  said,  '  Excuse 

me,  Mark,  that  is ,  the  gambler,  I  never 

introduce  him  to  my  friends;  but  he  comes 
here  whenever  he  pleases.  When  I  was  a 
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young  man  and  struggling  hard  in  my  pro- 
fession, he  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  never 
forget  kind  actions;  he  is  down  on  his  luck 
now,  hard  up,  and  conies  here  to  have  a 
meal  whenever  he  wants  one.'  The  incident 

haunted  me.     ( And  that  is ,  is  it  ? '  I  said 

to  myself  as  I  walked  home.  What  a  career,  I 
thought;  and  then  I  began  to  revolve  him  in 
my  mind  with  a  view  to  'copy.'  He  was  a 
benevolent-looking  man,  not  at  all  like  a 
gambler,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  I  should 

have  taken  for  .     I  wondered  if  he  were 

married,  if  he  had  a  daughter,  and  if  they 
knew  what  his  profession  was.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  to  build  up  the  story  of  a 
gambler  who  had  a  daughter  living  away  from 
town  in  happy  ignorance  of  her  father's  career. 
And  this  is  how  it  came  about  that  I  wrote  the 
play  of  Hearts  are  Trumps,  which  you  are 
pleased  to  say  is  so  excellent  a  drama.  There 
is  another  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
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that  play.  One  evening  I  was  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  with  Charles  Dickens.  During  the 
performance  I  noticed  the  gambler  in  the  pit. 
'  Look,  Dickens/  I  said  presently,  '  there  is  my 
leading  man  in  Hearts  are  Trumps — there  is 
the  fellow  I  told  you  of !  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  would  like  to  speak  to  him.  Strange 
to  say  his  make-up  was  just  like  the  make-up 
in  my  piece.  I  went  round  to  the  pit  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  man.  He  came  out  and 
I  mentioned  the  incident  of  seeing  him  at 

.     I  was  mistaken.     The  man  in  the  pit 

was  the  brother  of  the  gambler." 

Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  treatment  of  Falstaff  was 
novel  in  every  respect.  In  the  first  place  he 
selected  scenes  from  parts  I.  and  II.  of  Henry 
IV.  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  consistent 
story  of  the  fat  knight's  career,  from  the  hey- 
day of  his  friendship  with  Prince  Hal  to  the 
period  when  he  is  cast  off  and  condemned  to 
the  Fleet.  This  bringing  together  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  scenes  in  which  Falstaff  and  his  more 
immediate  companions  take  part,  is  not  unlike 
the  development  of  a  new  play  out  of  two 
dramas,  without  tampering  with  the  text  be- 
yond the  excision  of  dialogue  which  could  not 
well  be  spoken  in  the  present  day.  The  play 
was  the  story  of  Falstaff,  his  fun  and  folly,  his 
amours,  his  breaches  of  the  law,  his  robberies, 
his  soldiering,  his  lies,  his  guzzling,  and  finally 
his  downfall,  his  humiliation,  his  punishment. 
Not  alone  in  the  acting,  but  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  text  did  Mark  Lemon  secure  the 
sympathy  of  his  audience  for  Prince  Hal's 
lawless,  but  genial  companion.  Sir  John's 
impersonation  of  the  King  wins  the  reader's 
admiration,  his  clever  scramble  through  the 
Gadshill  difficulty  gives  happy  evidence  of  his 
wit,  and  the  reader's  good  opinion  of  his  skill 
in  controversial  fence  is  confirmed  by  his  en- 
counter with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  These 
scenes  gradually  build  up  a  sympathetic  in- 
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terest  in  the  knight's  welfare,  and  Mark 
Lemon  availed  himself  of  all  this  to  give  a 
pathetic  turn  to  the  closing  incidents  of  Sir 
John's  banishment  and  arrest  by  the  same 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  come  off  second  best 
in  that  battle  of  words,  which  Mark  Lemon 
thought  the  best  part  of  the  play. 

The  arrangements  of  the  stage  were  as  novel 
as  the  selection  of  the  text.  There  was  no 
scenery.  The  only  furniture  was  just  such 
chairs  and  tables  as  were  necessary  for  the 
interior  of  a  room.  It  was  announced  in  the 
programme  that  "the  stage  would  be  hung 
with  tapestry  only,  as  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare." There  are  various  authorities  for 
this.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  the  simple 
expedient  of  printing  upon  placards  the  names 
of  the  places  where  the  scenes  were  laid,  served 
for  scenery.  Acting  upon  this  tradition  Mark 
Lemon  had  the  back  of  his  stage  hung  with 
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tapestry.  Instead  of  the  curtain  falling  be- 
tween each  act,  a  quaintly  dressed  attendant 
came  on  and  renewed  the  placard  upon  the 
tapestry.  For  example,  when  the  piece  com- 
menced the  locality  was  indicated  by  a  placard 
(printed  and  prepared  so  as  to  be  somewhat  in 
character  with  the  tapestry),  which  informed 
the  audience  that  the  scene  was  "An  Apart- 
ment belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Wales."  This 
was  followed  in  due  course  with  "  The  Road  by 
Gadshill,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  play. 
Everywhere  this  arrangement  acted  as  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  compact  little  stage 
had  an  unusually  pretty  appearance  from  the 
front  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  a  criticism 
upon  Mark  Lemon's  performance  of  Falstaff. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  entertainment,  when 
the  actor  was  not  thoroughly  master  of  the 
dialogue,  his  acting  lacked  finish.  The  effort 
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of  memory  necessary  for  a  correct  rendering  of 
the  text  interfered  with  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  attendant  business.  It  was 
not  until  the  first  dozen  nights  were  over  that 
Mark  Lemon  seemed  to  grasp  the  character 
and  master  it.  His  best  performances  were  in 
Scotland,  and  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  ima- 
gine a  more  intelligent  or  complete  impersona- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  fat  knight  than  Mark 
Lemon's  Falstaff.  No  longer  nervous  about 
verbal  imperfections  in  his  reading,  he  gave  up 
the  full  bent  of  his  genius  to  the  lights  and 
shades  of  the  character.  With  suitable  and 
appropriate  action  for  every  word,  Sir  John 
Falstaff  lived  in  Mark  Lemon,  whose  physique 
gave  him  special  advantages  over  contemporary 
actors  of  this  arduous  and  most  difficult  part. 
I  have  said  before  that  there  were  nights 
when  Mark  Lemon  heartily  enjoyed  his  work. 
Several  such  I  remember  when  he  kept  up  the 
fun,  and  jest,  and  animation  of  the  night  in  the 
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green  room  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  calling 
his  companions  mad-wags,  and  pint-pots,  and 
tickle-brains,  and  asking  for  cups  of  sack  in 
the  true  Falstaffian  fashion.  Other  nights,, 
other  feelings.  Now  and  then  he  would  weary 
of  the  dressing.  The  tax  of  putting  on  his 
armour  and  lacing  his  jerkin  irritated  him,  and 
sent  him  before  the  footlights,  "  just  a  peg  too 
low,"  as  he  would  afterwards  describe  his  feel- 
ings. He  rarely  drank  anything  more  than  a 
little  brandy  and  water,  or  two  glasses  of  port 
wine,  between  the  acts,  and  he  found  his 
greatest  solace  at  the  close  in  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco. Although  he  had  a  quick  and  correct 
ear  for  poetic  rhythm,  and  wrote  ballads  with 
facility,  he  was  not  very  fond  of  music.  He 
would  listen  with  evident  pleasure  to  any 
familiar  strain,  and  he  enjoyed  a  song  with 
thorough  enjoyment;  but  he  disliked  what  he 
called  "  classical  fireworks "  on  the  piano,  and 
it  often  annoyed  him  during  the  Falstaff  en- 
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tertainment  to  hear  some  strange  pianoforte- 
player  exhibiting  his  powers  of  execution 
instead  of  playing  pleasant  and  appropriate 
music  to  finish  or  introduce  the  scenes. 
He  revenged  himself  with  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who 
asked  Bardolph  to  explain  to  him  why  Falstaff 
was  so  cut  up  at  being  ordered  to  the  Meet. 
"Surely  an  appointment  in  the  fleet,  say 
admiral  for  example,  was  not  so  bad  a  thing/' 
The  innocent  musician  could  not  credit  the 
King  with  any  harsher  treatment  of  his  old 
friend  than  banishment  as  an  officer  on  board  a 
man-of-war. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  place  to  intro- 
duce Mark  Lemou's  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  Falstaff  entertainment.  Here  are  his 
own  words,  reprinted  from  the  programme  of 
the  play : — 

"  Those  who  know  me  will  acquit  me  of  the 
vanity  of  unduly  desiring  to  bring  my  name 
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before  the  public,  and  also  of  the  perhaps  less 
pardonable  vanity  of  supposing  myself  justified 
in  announcing  a  series  of  public  appearances  by 
a  belief  that  I  have  conceived,  and  can  execute, 
a  new  and  complete  presentment  of  a  won- 
derful dramatic  creation.  The  kindly  judg- 
ment of  my  personal  friends  will  unhesitatingly 
reject  both  ideas,  and  it  is  not  to  them  that  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  submit  a  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  undertaking  upon  which  I 
have,  not  unreluctantly,  ventured.  But  to  the 
many  to  whom  I  am  known  only  as  an  author, 
or  as  the  editor  of  Punch,  and  also  to  many 
who  may  do  me  the  honour  to  witness  the 
effort  which  I  am  about  to  make,  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  in  explanation  of  the  motives  that 
have  prompted  me  to  what  might  otherwise  be 
considered  a  certain  presumption. 

"  I  have  from  time  to  time  devoted  much 
study  to  the  great  Shakespearean  character, 
Falstaff.  I  was  originally  induced  to  examine 
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it  for  the  purpose  of  acting  its  merely  comic 
portion,  in  association  with  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  amateur  artists  I  have  ever  known, 
who  thought  me  qualified  to  assist  them  in  a 
performance  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Imperfect  as  may  have  been  my  conception  of 
the  part,  the  labour  which  I  gave  to  it  gra- 
dually opened  to  me  some  views  of  the  entire 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  character,  and 
these  have  at  no  time  since  failed  to  occupy 
my  leisure.  Upon  them  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  taking  the  judgment 
of  many  whose  names  are  household  words 
with  the  nation.  But  that  my  ideas  have 
found  in  the  circle  I  speak  of  (to  whose  cordial 
support  and  co-operation  in  my  literary  career 
I  am  proud  to  avow  that  I  owe  a  far  greater 
success  than  I  could  have  attained  unaided)  a 
thoughtful  recognition  and  an  earnest  approval, 
I  should  have  resisted  even  longer  than  I  have 
done,  the  invitations  which  have  been  made  to 
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me  to  present  my  conception  of  Falstaff  to  a 
larger  audience.  I  have  now  assented  to  the 
tempting  propositions  that  have  been  made  to 
me,  and  I  have  authorised  the  announcement 
of  the  appearances,  the  details  of  which  are 
appended. 

"  It  is  due  to  the  public  to  say  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  arduous  task  I 
am  undertaking :  it  is  no  less  due  to  myself  to 
say  that  were  I  not  justified  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  counsels  of  many  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  public  deference,  I  should  not  have 
presented  myself  before  an  audience.  But  I 
am  not  without  confidence  in  the  earnestness 
with  which  I  have  addressed  myself  to  my 
work,  and  that  confidence  justifies  my  adding 
that,  in  any  circumstances,  health  and  strength 
permitting,  I  shall  complete  the  entire  series  of 
performances  announced  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  its  business  arrangements." 

The  costume  in  which  the  editor  of  Punch 
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dressed  the  part  of  Falstaff  was  specially 
designed  for  him  by  his  dear  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  John  Tenniel,  who  drew  that  excel- 
lent portrait  of  "Mark  Lemon  as  Falstaff/' 
which  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
shortly  after  the  first  representation  at  the 
Gallery  of  Illustration. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GLASGOW  AND   GREENOCK. 

fHE  public  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
hear  of  literary  men  dying  without 
making  provision  for  their  families,  that  an 
exception  to  the  rule  is  quoted  with  congratu- 
latory emphasis.  The  leading  papers  have  in 
this  spirit  recorded  the  fact  that  Mark  Lemon 
had  insured  his  life  for  six  thousand  pounds. 
This  is  true  :  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
his  family  will  reap  any  benefit  from  this 
thoughtful  provision.  While  Dickens's  will 
deals  with  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  serves 
as  the  text  of  a  sermon  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
Mark  Lemon's  will  is  not  to  be  proven.  The 
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truth  is,  that  somehow  or  another  the  policies 
of  insurance  are  claimed  by  persons  outside  the 
family  circle.  Mark  Lemon  died  a  poor  man, 
and  it  would  be  false  delicacy  to  disguise  this 
very  painful  fact.  No  man  worked  harder  to 
leave  his  family  "  well  provided  for/'  Perhaps 
no  man  was  more  unfortunate.  He  invested 
moneys  in  useful  and  important  schemes, 
which  were  unsuccessful.  His  losses  were  very 
great  in  various  ways.  When  the  story  of  his 
life  comes  to  be  told,  we  shall  know  how 
thoroughly,  by  pen  and  purse,  Mark  Lemon 
tried,  while  increasing  his  income,  to  serve  his 
country.  He  never  touched  anything  in  a 
selfish  spirit.  The  schemes  by  which  he  lost 
money  were  in  the  interest  of  art  and  huma- 
nity. His  endeavours  to  recoup  himself  on 
account  of  these  losses  were  incessant,  though 
he  might  have  succeeded  by  one  single  engage- 
ment, had  he  chosen  to  leave  Punch  and  taken 
his  Falstaff  entertainment  to  America.  I  trust 
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the  Government,  having  regard  to  the  services 
which  Mark  Lemon  rendered  to  the  State,  not 
only  as  the  editor  of  Punch,  but  as  a  dramatist 
and  a  writer  in  the  field  of  general  literature, 
will  place  his  devoted  widow  upon  that  "  roll  of 
honour "  which  is  thrice  adorned  when  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  one  dear  to  a  useful  toiler 
who  has  rested  from  his  labours. 

It  has  been  happily  said,  "When  Reality 
becomes  a  foe,  it  is  not  unwise  to  seek  a  friend 
in  Fancy/'  Defeated  hope  and  unfortunate 
chances  have  given  to  the  world  many  noble 
works,  many  rare  entertainments.  Sterne  told 
us  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey "  that  when 
his  way  was  too  rough  for  his  feet,  or  too  steep 
for  his  strength,  he  got  off  it  to  some  smooth 
velvet  path,  which  Fancy  had  scattered  over 
with  rosebuds  of  delight,  and  having  taken  a 
few  turns  on  it,  came  back  strengthened  and 
refreshed.  It  was  this  same  feeling  which 
gave  us  many  of  Mark  Lemon's  prettiest 
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ballads ;  it  crops  out  unrestrained  and  plaintive 
in  "Old  Time  and  I;"  and  the  public  are 
indebted  to  it  for  the  glimpse  which  Mark 
Lemon  gave  us  of  Falstaff  as  he  understood 
Shakespeare's  conception.  Latterly  Mark 
Lemon  was  not  a  writer  by  mere  choice,  nor 
an  actor  from  the  love  of  it.  He  wrote  often, 
as  many  others  do,  for  recreation  as  well  as  for 
money;  he  played  Falstaff  with  the  strong 
hope  in  his  heart  of  leaving  his  family  an 
independent  fortune.  One  or  two  critics 
questioned  his  taste  in  coming  before  the 
public  as  reader  or  actor.  Except  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  in  a  recent  article  on  Dickens 
(dragged  from  it  by  the  utter  insanity  of  some 
of  the  great  man's  worshippers),  I  never  met 
with  any  adverse  criticism  directed  against 
Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  or  Dr.  Russell,  for 
giving  readings.  Mark  Lemon,  in  his  own 
modest  estimation  of  himself,  was  a  far  humbler 
man  than  either  of  these,  and  it  must  have  been 
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a  peculiarly-organised  mind  that  could  see  an 
outrage  on  good  taste  in  his  ascending  the 
platform  as  a  (( reader  in  costume/' 

It  was  not  vanity,  it  was  not  greed  that 
induced  the  editor  of  Punch  to  appear  upon 
the  stage.  He  was  influenced  by  the  highest 
and  best  motives.  Let  these  and  his  success 
in  the  part  selected  for  exhibition  be  his  justifi- 
cation. I  know  of  no  man,  holding  a  leading 
place  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and  journalism, 
who  would  so  readily  have  withdrawn  himself 
into  private  life  as  Mark  Lemon,  if  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position  could  have  been 
reduced  so  as  to  have  admitted  of  retirement. 
A  man  of  simple  tastes  and  moderate  ambition, 
Mark  Lemon  was  happiest  when  at  home  in 
his  unpretentious  cottage  at  Crawley,  or  wan- 
dering among  the  unsophisticated  villagers.  His 
next-door  neighbour  was  his  own  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  ever  an  affectionate  and  con- 
siderate son.  He  always  made  a  point  of 
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spending  his  Sunday  mornings  with  her. 
While  his  family  were  at  church,  Mark  Lemon 
read  the  New  Testament  to  his  mother.  He 
was  essentially  a  religious  man.  Like  most  of 
his  literary  brethren,  he  had  a  wholesome 
hatred  of  cant  and  pretentious  religious  pro- 
fessions. Perhaps  his  jealousy  of  what  he 
called  "  the  simple  faith "  taught  by  our 
Saviour  made  him  just  a  little  intolerant  of 
that  class  of  people  who  seem,  without  intend- 
ing it,  to  make  a  parade  of  their  religion.  He 
rarely  attended  any  place  of  worship  ;  he  hated 
creeds  and  formularies;  but  he  showed  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Church,  and  might, 
with  judicious  treatment,  have  been  brought  to 
head  his  family  in  the  family  pew.  One  of  the 
local  clerics  had,  however,  seriously  displeased 
him,  and  he  was  irritated  by  theological  con- 
troversies. "  Sir,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  I 
am  so  sick  of  these  discussions,  so  unsettled 
by  disunion  in  the  Church,  that  I  just  spread 
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my  bit  of  carpet  in  a  corner,  and  say  my 
prayers  in  my  own  way."  It  was  his  custom 
always  to  gather  his  family  round  him  every 
morning  after  breakfast,  and  read  a  chapter 
in  the  New  Testament.  I  see  him  now, 
his  grey  silken  hair  thrown  back  from  his 
massive  head,  with  his  wife  and  girls  about 
him,  and  I  hear  his  deep,  sympathetic  voice 
repeating  part  of  that  wonderful  story  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows. 

It  was  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  room,  the 
dining-room  at  Crawley.  The  main  portion 
of  Vine  Cottage  had  once  been  a  farm-house, 
and  it  was  Mark  Lemon's  fancy  to  retain 
the  ingle-nook  and  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
characteristics  of  the  place.  I  remember  a 
particularly  notable  gathering  round  the  old 
table  by  the  ingle-nook.  Mark  Lemon  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  father  of  the  village. 
Nothing  was  done  in  the  place  without 
his  advice  first  taken,  and  his  assistance 
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secured.  On  the  occasion  in  question  it 
was  a  volunteer  fire  brigade.  This  had  the 
father's  entire  approval;  and  to  evince  his 
sympathy  all  the  more  strongly,  he  had  a 
committee  meeting  at  his  own  house,  and  what 
is  more,  he  invited  the  committee — two  or 
three  of  the  most  active  spirits  in  Crawley — to 
dinner.  Afterwards,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
ingle-nook,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  humble  and  delighted  guests. 
He  discussed  the  question  of  fire-brigades 
generally,  talked  of  the  early  days  of  the 
volunteer  movement,  and  turning  to  me  spoke 
of  their  local  efforts  in  this  direction,  to  the 
intense  enjoyment  of  his  brother  volunteers. 
"  I  could  never  dress  up  properly,"  he  said. 
"  If  the  dressing  in  front  was  good,  I  always 
put  the  company  out  behind.  They  allowed 
me  to  have  a  special  tunic,  a  little  longer  than 
the  rest,  but  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  drilling ; 
and  on  the  whole  it  was  decided  that  I  pre- 
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sented  too  much  of  a  mark  for  the  enemy  to  be 
of  any  practical  good  in  the  field."  I  forget 
what  song  the  genial  father  of  the  village 
sung,  but  it  was  a  humorous  effort  of  the  old 
school.  On  second  thoughts,  I  remember  me : 
it  was  "Cupid's  Garden."  The  tune  was  a 
jumble  of  the  vocalist's  own  invention.  His 
daughters  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
gave  us  some  delightful  music  during  the  even- 
ing; and  when  the  fire  brigade  had  left,  Mrs. 
Lemon,  sitting  by  the  ingle,  and  without  any 
accompaniment,  sang  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs." 
It  was  some  little  time  before  she  acceded  to 
her  husband's  wish  for  the  rare  old  ballad. 
Never  before  nor  since  heard  I  "  Wapping  Old 
Stairs"  sung  with  so  much  sympathetic  taste 
and  sweetness.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  kindly  and  admiring  husband  watching  his 
wife,  and  beating  time  with  his  unlighted  pipe. 
The  elder  Disraeli  devoted  some  interesting 
chapters  to  the  matrimonial  state  of  literature, 
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and  the  domestic  relationships  of  public  men  is 
an  attractive  theme,  both  with  biographers  and 
readers.  Mark  Lemon's  married  life  was  one 
of  perfect  peace  and  happiness.  He  married 
early  in  life,  influenced  in  his  selection  of  Miss 
Romer  by  the  good  old  influence  which  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  was  not  sneered  at  as 
weakness,  nor  laughed  at  as  sentiment.  Love 
matches  in  these  modern  days  are  the  luxuries 
of  the  poor ;  but  even  here  education  is  neces- 
sary to  make  women  understand  their  duties  to 
their  husbands,  and  to  develop  the  innate 
chivalry  of  man,  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
police  dock  for  wife-beating.  Not  that  Mark 
Lemon  was  rich  when  he  married.  He  had 
his  way  to  make ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  loving 
and  devoted  wife  he  made  his  way.  Had  he 
been  less  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  family  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  would  probably 
have  been  less  sanguine  in  the  investment  of 
his  earnings  for  their  welfare,  and  more 
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successful  at  the  last.  The  only  home  sorrow 
of  Mark  Lemon's  life  was  owing  to  the 
comparative  failure  in  the  world  of  his  eldest 
son,  who,  during  a  short  career  in  India, 
suffered  so  seriously  through  change  of  climate, 
that  for  some  years  he  had  been  disabled  from 
any  great  physical  or  mental  effort.  This, 
however,  was  in  a  measure  made  up  to  the  dis- 
appointed father  by  the  unity  and  affection  of  his 
children  at  home ;  and  latterly  he  was  very  much 
assisted  in  his  Punch  and  other  correspondence 
by  his  youngest  son,  Harry  Lemon,  who  has 
written  several  dramas  which  are  full  of  promise. 

In  the  fields  not  far  from  Mark  Lemon's 
pretty  cottage  at  Crawley  was  a  small  farm- 
house, where  the  editor  of  Punch  wrote  most 
of  his  latest  works. 

"  I  find  it  difficult,"  he  said  to  me  one  day 
during  a  pleasant  Sussex  ramble,  "  I  find  it 
difficult  settling  down  to  work  sometimes.  It 
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seems  out  of  character,  an  old  boy  like  me 
telling  love  stories." 

"Experience  gives  old  boys  an  advantage 
over  young  ones/'  I  said. 

"But  the  young  fellows  have  enthusiasm 
and  faith ;  for  that  matter  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  lost  faith,  nor  sentiment  either;  but  I 
hurry  over  love  scenes  as  if  I  had  no  business 
with  them." 

"I  don't  think  you  do  yourself  justice. 
Where  is  your  writing-box,  as  you  call  it  ? " 

"Over  yonder,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
outskirts  of  Crawley,  "  and  I  have  spent  some 
happy  hours  there.  When  one  gets  fairly 
started,  scribbling  after  all  is  a  pleasure." 

"Truly.  If  authors  are  rarely  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  they  have  hours  of  happiness 
which  riches  cannot  purchase. 

'  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  none  but  poets  know.' " 
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"  It  is  a  blessed  dispensation,  my  boy/'  he 
said.  "  I  hope  I  am  not  getting  too  old  for  its 
enjoyment.  Writing  does  not  come  easy  to 
me  now.  It  often  takes  me  an  hour  or  two 
before  I  can  work  myself  up  to  it.  This  is  the 
process.  A  light  breakfast  or  luncheon,  and  a 
steady  walk  to  the  little  cottage-farm  I  told 
you  of.  When  I  get  there  I  unlock  my  room, 
put  out  my  paper,  nib  my  pens,  and  get  all  in 
order.  Then  I  go  outside,  light  my  pipe, 
wander  into  the  farmyard,  look  at  the  cows,  or 
the  pigs,  or  the  poultry,  or  anything  else;  sit 
on  a  gate,  perhaps,  if  I  can  balance  myself, 
sniff  the  local  perfumes  of  hay  and  straw,  and 
presently  the  fit  comes  on;  down  goes  the 
pipe,  up  comes  the  pen,  and  away  you  go." 

I  know  several  men  of  letters  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  their  work  about  with  them, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  snatches  at  odd  times. 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years  Mark  Lemon 
always  had  an  unfinished  novel  in  his  bag. 
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He  had  chambers  in  London  at  31,  Bedford 
Street,  where  he  wrote  occasionally.  If  his 
bag  was  there  you  might  be  sure  his  unfinished 
novel  was  there  also ;  if  you  saw  the  bag  at  his 
office  in  Bouverie  Street,  there  you  might  be 
sure  was  his  unfinished  novel;  if  you  en- 
countered him  in  the  train  on  his  way  home, 
there  you  would  see  his  bag,  and  in  it  you 
might  safely  swear  was  his  unfinished  novel. 
You  would  be  equally  safe  in  saying  that  the 
story  never  grew  at  Bedford  Street,  nor  at  the 
Punch  office.  It  was  in  that  plain  little  room 
in  the  cottage-farm  where  the  old  man 
dreamed  himself  young  again,  until  the  failing 
brain  and  the  tired  hand  brought  him  back  to 
the  sad  Reality. 

He  may  be  said  to  have  renewed  his  youth 
in  Scotland  during  this  pleasant  tour  of  which 
I  am  writing.  From  the  outset  he  had 
resolved  that  this  journey  should  be  one  of 
pleasure.  We  had  no  cares,  not  only  because 
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we  had  no  letters,  but  the  entertainment  was  a 
financial  success  in  Scotland  before  it  began. 
The  troup  was  engaged  by  the  committee  of 
the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  and  they  were  respon- 
sible for  eyerything  except  stage  management. 
Moreover,  the  Scotch  showed  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  Mark  Lemon,  both  as  a  man  and  an 
actor,  and  everything  was  conducive  to  happi- 
ness. There  was  but  one  hitch,  and  this  was 
soon  over.  "  I  never  had  a  happier  time  "  was 
Mark  Lemon's  frequent  comment  on  the  day's 
doings. 

On  Thursday  in  that  memorable  week  we 
left  Edinburgh  for  Greenock,  stopping  on  our 
way  at  the  George  Hotel,  Glasgow,  where  the 
amateur  impresario  had  duly  ordered  an  early 
dinner.  The  Lemons  had  friends  waiting  to 
see  them.  Leaving  them  to  take  sweet  coun- 
sel together,  Shallow  undertook  to  show  me 
the  house  in  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
lived.  Shallow  was,  in  truth,  native  and  to 
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the  manner  born,  and  he  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  my  remarks  upon  some  of  the  incidents 
which  forced  themselves  upon  our  attention  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saltmarket.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  we  saw  two  brutal  fights, 
one  of  which  was  terminated  by  the  police, 
only  apparently  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  a 
drunken  rowdy  without  shoes  or  stockings. 
Naked  legs,  more  or  less  influenced  in  their 
movements  by  whisky,  were  common  enough 
in  this  low  quarter  of  the  town,  which  had 
given  itself  up  to  dried  fish  and  whisky  shops. 
But  the  house  of  Rob  Roy's  Lowland  cousin 
seemed  to  hallow  the  Saltmarket,  and  make  it 
sacred  ground.  The  Wizard's  touch  was  upon 
it.  Where,  indeed,  is  there  a  spot  in  all  Scot- 
land which  is  not  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  ? 

It  was  in  the  locality  of  the  Saltmarket  that 
we  concocted  a  little  pleasantry  to  accompany 
the  luncheon  at  the  George.  In  one  of  those 
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miscellaneous  shops  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  low  quarters  of  our  big  towns,  we  saw  a 
collection  of  the  toy  buckets  which  belong  to 
children's  parties  at  the  seaside.  Painted  upon 
the  outside,  in  particularly  obstructive  letters, 
were  sundry  Christian  names. 

"  Have  you  a  bucket  with  '  Harry'  upon  it  ?" 
asked  Shallow. 

"Eh,  mon,  that  have  we,"  said  the  store- 
keeper. 

"  What  is  the  price  ?" 

"  Twopence." 

"I  will  take  it." 

"  How  much  for  this  figure  of  Punch  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Saxpence,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  Wrap  one  up  for  me." 

In  an  adjacent  shop  there  was  a  store  of 
jewellery,  such  as  would  have  paid  a  king's 
ransom,  if  golden  glow  and  crystal  glitter 
might  denote  intrinsic  value.  There  were 
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brooches,  rings,  bracelets,  necklets,  lockets, 
set  with  jewels  of  every  hue. 

"  Here  thou  mayest  lay  out  that  thousand 
pounds  which  Falstaff  will  pay  thee  back  anon, 
Master  Shallow/'  I  suggested,  in  Shallow's 
own  vein. 

"  I  know  not  how,  unless  I  buy  the  entire 
shop,"  said  Shallow,  "and  that  may  not  be; 
but  let  us  in,  and  see  these  Brummagem 
wares." 

"  ;Tis  well  we  buy  some  sweet  trinket  for 
Mistress  Quickly." 

"Aye  marry,  well  said  i'  faith,"  Shallow 
replies. 

A  pair  of  ear-rings  set  with  emeralds,  a 
diamond  ring,  and  a  brooch  of  rubies  and 
pearls,  were  our  united  purchases,  and  Shallow 
paid  elevenpence  for  the  whole  of  this  magni- 
ficent collection. 

"At  dinner,  during  the  courses,  let  these 
jewels  and  art  treasures  come  in  ready  packed 
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and  directed  to  the  company,  eh,  Master  Shal- 
low ?  Gifts  from  admirers  who  saw  them  play, 
eh,  Master  Shallow  ?" 

"  Excellent,  i'  faith,"  responded  Shallow. 

"  Thou  art  a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  Mas- 
ter Shallow,  and  wilt  continue  if  thou'lt  only 
forswear  long  pipes  and  live  in  some  fashion. 
We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master 
Shallow,  we  have  seen  merry  times." 

"  That  we  have,  that  we  have,"  Shallow  re- 
joined, always  up  in  his  part,  "in  faith,  Sir 
John,  we  have ;  our  watchword  was  Hem ! 
boys !  Come,  let's  to  dinner,  come  let's  to 
dinner.  O  the  days  that  we  have  seen ! 
Come,  come." 

And  we  "  corned,"  as  Artemus  Ward  would 
say. 

By  the  way,  Shallow  and  Bardolph  were 
intimate  friends  of  the  deceased  humourist,  and 
Shallow  imitated  the  famous  American's  style 
very  successfully;  so  that  occasionally  we  had 
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a  strange  admixture  of  Ward  and  Shake- 
speare. For  example,  in  the  Saltmarket, 
Shallow  having  unintentionally  run  upon  a 
dram-drinker  with  the  usual  bare  legs,  said 
dram-drinker  offered  to  fight  the  amateur 
actor.  "  No,  my  friend/'  said  Shallow,  "  I  am 
not  a  fightist,  but  I  can  apologise;"  and  he 
did,  with  mock  professions  of  abject  sorrow, 
which  the  dram-drinker  neither  seemed  to  un- 
derstand nor  appreciate.  "Hoot,  mon,  ye're 
just  daft  I  ken,  its  nae  good  hammering  a 
feuil."  "  By  the  mass  no,  i'  faith,"  said  Shal- 
low, "  you  had  better  let  me  went."  And  thus 
did  he. 

After  the  first  course  of  our  early  dinner, 
there  arrived  a  mysterious  but  imposing  look- 
ing parcel,  directed  to  "  H.  L.  Bardolph,  from 
an  admirer  who  desires  to  give  expression  to 
her  pleasure  by  a  little  present."  Shallow 
crumbled  his  bread,  and  looked  thoughtful. 
Mistress  Quickly  was  silent  and  anxious. 
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Bardolph  seized  a  knife,  and  began  to  open  the 
parcel.  Falstaff  commanded  that  the  banquet 
should  proceed.  Bardolph,  after  much  exercise 
of  his  knife  and  his  patience,  came  upon  the 
little  tin  bucket,  inscribed  "  Harry,"  to  his 
intense  disgust  and  the  general  merriment. 

"That's  Shallow!"  said  Harry. 

"What  is?"  was  the  response,  "it  is  any- 
thing but  shallow.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
deep,  roomy  bucket." 

"Thou  honeysuckle  villain,"  exclaims  Bar- 
dolph, "  thou  Fustilarian,  an  I  be  not  the  death 
of  thee  Fm  a  poulterer's  hare  or  a  stock  fish." 

"  Go  to,"  says  Falstaff,  "  here  be  other  fish, 
aye  and  ready  fried.  Now,  by  my  lady,  this  is 
a  merry  feast  most  sweet  impresario.'" 

And  so  it  was.  I  call  to  mind  few  merrier. 
Ere  the  fish  was  removed  there  came  in  three 
separate  parcels  of  jewellery  for  Mistress 
Quickly,  "Real  jewels,"  said  the  lady,  "aye, 
she  was  sure  of  it;"  and  she  carried  the  joke 
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further,  to  Shallow's  annoyance,  by  wearing 
the  Brummagem  trinkets  with  her  Sunday 
things  on  the  "  Sabbath  ye  ken."  The  feast 
was  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  that  little 
figure  of  Punch  which  came  from  the  Salt- 
market,  and  Mark  Lemon  vowed  it  was  an 
excellent  model,  and  one  which  he  should 
treasure. 

"  You  remember  that  horse  mounted  with  a 
figure  of  Punch — it  stands  on  my  mantel-shelf 
in  Bouverie  Street  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  That  was  one  of  the  figures  in  a  grand  pro- 
cession modelled  and  sent  from  Germany  years 
ago,  illustrating  the  imagniary  installation  of 
Mr.  Punch  as  a  doctor  of  philosophy.  There 
is  a  diploma  hanging  by  it  in  which  Punch  is 
officially  and  legally  set  forth  as  Doctor  Punch." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bardolph,  "  the  Scotch  gentle- 
man who  made  that  joke,  very  much  admired 
the  equestrian  Punch.  I  shall  never  forget 
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that  fellow.  The  governor,  you  know,  very 
seldom  uses  anything  from  outsiders ;  not  that 
he  doesn't  wish  to  do  so,  but  because  no  good 
jokes  come  from  outsiders.  However,  some- 
thing, I  forget  what  it  was,  came  from  Edin- 
burgh; I  think  it  made  two  lines;  it  was 
nothing  particular.  One  day  the  author  pre- 
sented himself.  You  know  how  obliging  the 
governor  is.  Well;  he  saw  this  gentleman 
from  Scotland,  who  unfolded  his  business, 
which  was  to  receive  his  money  for  the  joke. 
The  governor  smiled,  said  he  would  see  to  it, 
and  told  the  jokist  to  call  the  next  day. 
Meanwhile  he  passed  a  little  account  for  him 
for  a  guinea  and  left  it  with  me.  It  was  not 
worth  a  guinea,  I  remember  the  joke  in  ques- 
tion. Punch  does  not  pay  me  on  that  liberal 
scale.  I  presented  the  memorandum  to  the 
gentleman  when  he  called.  fA  guinea/  he 
exclaimed.  (  Hoot,  mon,  what  gude  is  that  ? 
Fve  taen  a  week's  holiday  and  come  all  the 
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way  from  Edinboro'  on  the  faith  o'  the  money 
I'd  get  from  ye/  It  was  true.  How  much  he 
expected  I  can't  say,  but  he  expected  it  would 
pay  for  his  week's  holiday." 

"\VTiile  we  were  talking  some  bona  fide  pre- 
sents really  did  arrive.  They  were  received  with 
great  suspicion,  but  Bardolph's  triumph  was 
complete  when  he  found  himself  proprietor  of  a 
handsome  Scotch  bonnet  with  silver  mount- 
ing and  ostrich  feather.  Shallow  received  a 
similar  compliment,  and  soon  afterwards  these 
distinguished  members  of  the  company  donned 
their  new  head-gear.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion about  their  right  to  wear  the  feathers,  but 
the  authority  was  disposed  of  by  the  summary 
process  of  ignoring  it,  and  Bardolph  declared 
himself  at  once  "  a  chieftain  to  the  Highlands 
bound/'  Shallow  wrapped  an  imaginary  plaid 
about  his  shoulders,  and  defied  criticism, 
though  he  looked  anything  but  dignified  in  his 
bonnet.  You  need  broad  shoulders  and  a  stal- 
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wart  form  to  carry  a  full-sized  Scotch  bonnet 
with  dignity.  Shallow  was  not  "  thiswise/'  as 
he  would  have  said,  but  otherwise,  and  he  had 
a  cockney  habit  of  sticking  his  hat  on  one  side. 
This  is  very  laudable  and  characteristic  perhaps 
after  an  evening  at  Evans's,  but  a  Scotch  bon- 
net worn  awry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  Glasgow 
too,  does  not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Greenock ;  what 
we  could  see  of  it  by  the  dim  light  of  gas,  and 
through  the  somewhat  opaque  atmosphere  of  a 
Scotch  mist,  was  anything  but  pleasant.  The 
Tontine,  however,  had  a  warm  reception  for  us. 

"This  is  a  very  nice  bedroom — it  will  do 
capitally,"  I  said  to  the  waiter  who  carried  in 
my  rugs.  He  was  a  wiry,  cunning,  clever- 
looking  fellow,  with  something  of  the  Flintwich 
twist  in  his  manner. 

"  Aye,  it's  all  reight.  Ye'll  find  everything 
gude  in  this  noose,"  he  said,  unstrapping 
my  luggage.  Then  screwing  his  head  round 
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at  me,  he  added,  "But  ye'U  hae  to  pay  for 
it." 

With  which  suggestive  remark  he  left  me. 

My  first  desire  in  Greenock  was  to  see  a 
London  paper.  I  found  out  a  newsagent  close 
by  the  hotel. 

"  Have  you  The  Times  ?" 

The  man  looked  at  me  vacantly. 

"Or  The  Standard ?" 

No  reply. 

"  The  Telegraph  ?"  I  next  suggested. 

"  The  Greenock  Telegraph,  yes,"  said  the 
man,  handing  me  the  local  paper. 

"  No,  I  want  a  London  daily." 

"Ye'll  get  none  in  Greenock,"  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  triumph ;  "  ye'll  get  nae  London 
dailaies  in  Greenock :  we  dinna  tak  Jem." 

On  further  inquiry,  I  found  that  Punch  and 
The  Illustrated  London  News  were  the  only 
papers  to  be  had  in  Greenock. 

I  encountered  Shallow  leaving  a  barber's  shop. 
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"  Been  to  get  soap/'  he  said,  "  always  some- 
thing lost.  The  Prince  is  in  a  terrible  way — 
just  beginning  to  dress  and  no  soap.  Volun- 
teered to  get  some.  Fine  specimen  of  the 
native,  the  shopman.  '  Are  ye  gaeing  to  see 
this  Faelstoff?  '  he  asks  me.  ( I  am,  sir/  says 
I.  '  I'd  like  tae  be  gaeing  mysel/  he  replies 
thoughtfully;  adding,  as  a  finale,  l Aye,  mon, 
there  mun  be  summat  in  this  Shakespeare,  or 
he  wouldna  a  lasted  sae  lang.' " 

I  accompanied  Shallow  to  the  hall,  a  fine 
building  recently  erected.  The  Prince  was 
grateful  to  Shallow  for  the  soap.  Hal  was 
most  fastidious  over  his  toilette.  He  made  up 
the  Prince  admirably,  looked  every  inch  a 
Prince,  though  he  confided  to  me,  even  in  his 
regal  habit,  that  he  had  had  a  splendid  offer  to 
go  back  into  the  tea-trade,  and  thought  he 
should  do  it.  This  mixture  of  romance  and 
trade,  of  worldly  prospects  and  stage  tinsel, 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  incongruous.  Imagine 
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Prince  Hal  in  the  tea-trade.  It  would  have 
been  far  easier  to  regard  my  friend  as  a  prince 
indeed,  than  to  have  turned  him  into  a  com- 
mercial ;  for  he  was  a  fine,  athletic  gentleman, 
with  a  bright  eye  and  a  commanding  manner. 
Presently  I  found  him  fencing  with  Poins, 
who,  in  this  tour,  doubled  that  character  with 
the  Chief  Justice.  Our  porter  was  in  great 
trouble.  Everything  was  all  right,  he  said, 
but  he  had  lost  his  mate.  He  had  barely  con- 
fided his  woes  to  me  when  his  mate  appeared. 
His  mite  would  have  been  a  better  term, 
though  the  young  gentleman  was  an  important 
member  of  the  company.  He  stood  about 
three  feet  in  his  shoes,  and  played  the  page. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in 
the  entertainment  which  opened  with  Falstaff 
and  his  page.  "  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says 
the  doctor?"  Our  porter  (who,  by  the  way, 
used  to  "go  on"  as  an  apparitor)  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  lost  his  mite, 
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of  whom  he  took  quite  a  motherly  care  during 
our  travels. 

The  play  went  off  admirably.  During  his 
long  "wait/5  Shallow  had  a  serious  conver- 
sation with  my  crooked  friend  the  waiter,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  unearthing  of  as  fine  a 
bottle  of  port  wine  as  could  be  desired.  Fal- 
staff  pronounced  it  perfection. 

"  How  old  ? "  said  the  waiter  afterwards,  in 
reply  to  Bardolph.  "  How  old,  did  ye  say  ? 
Weel,  this  hoose  has  been  in  the  trade  ane 
hondred  year,  and  I  dinna  ken  when  they  laid 
this  wine  doon  ye  see." 

Our  actors'  supper  that  night  was  a  very 
pleasant  entertainment ;  the  comforts  of  a  cozy 
fire  and  smoking  dishes  being  enhanced  by  the 
pattering  of  the  rain  and  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  without.  Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the 
secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum,  who  had 
charge  of  the  show  on  behalf  of  his  committee, 
joined  us,  and  Falstaff  was  in  high  spirits. 
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"  This  is  a  better  supper  than  old  used 

to  give  the  actors  at  in  my  early  days/' 

he  said  by-and-by.  ' '  It  was  an  actors'  host- 
elrie,  and  once  a  week  they  had  a  tripe  supper  ; 
the  host,  a  humorous  fellow  in  his  way,  pre- 
siding. Some  of  the  actors  got  tired  of  this 
plain  fare,  and  one  of  them  suggested  a  change 
in  the  menu.  'By  all  means,'  said  the  host, 
and  at  the  following  meeting  the  actors  and  a 
few  friends  were  present,  myself  amongst  the 
number.  Ushered  into  the  dining-room,  there 
were  great  demonstrations  of  preparation. 
The  host  sat  in  state  on  a  raised  seat  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table;  by  his  side  stood  a 
servitor  holding  a  herald's  trumpet.  The  table 
was  thick  with  covered  dishes.  When  we  were 
all  seated  the  herald  blew  a  nourish,  and  the 
host  in  a  loud  voice  said,  '  Remove  the  covers, 
let  the  repast  begin/  There  were  meats  of  all 
kinds,  birds,  chickens,  game,  tarts,  fruits, 
everything  we  could  think  of;  but  they  were 
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the  contents  of  a  child's  toy-box, — wooden 
meats,  wooden  birds,  painted  grapes,  painted 
apples.  A  cry  of  disgust,  mingled  with  shouts 
of  laughter,  greeted  this  satire  upon  the  actors' 
desire  for  luxuries.  At  the  first  burst  of  sur- 
prise, old in  his  loudest  voice  cried,  '  Jem, 

bring  in  the  tripe/  The  wooden  viands 
seemed  to  have  whetted  the  general  appetite, 
and  we  had  a  very  jovial  evening.  It  was  the 
host's  fancy  to  play  the  part  of  a  king.  At  a 
certain  hour  the  club  broke  up;  the  time  of 
departure  being  proclaimed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  page,  who  bore  upon  a  velvet  cushion  a  very 
large  key,  which  he  presented  on  his  knees. 
'  Her  Majesty,  my  Queen/  then  said  the  host, 
addressing  the  actors,  '  has  graciously  sent  me 
the  castle  key.  Farewell!'  And  so  the  club 
broke  up." 

Talking  of  actors,  Falstaff  told  us  how  he 
and  Leech  had  discovered  Robson  acting  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place  where  they  had  looked  in, 
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having  an  eye  to  some  particular  bit  of  cha- 
racter. They  were  very  much  impressed  with 
the  stranger's  performance,  and  this,  I  believe, 
led  to  his  being  engaged  at  a  respectable 
theatre  in  town.  It  was  very  rarely  that  Mark 
Lemon  spoke  of  his  colleagues  on  Punch  before 
strangers,  but  the  conversation  this  evening 
turning  upon*  something  in  which  Shirley 
Brooks's  name  was  mentioned,  he  said,  with 
enthusiasm,  "  Shirley's  is  the  most  graceful 
pen  in  London."  Mark  Lemon  was  peculiarly 
unselfish  in  criticism.  He  seemed  to  delight 
in  discovering  excellences  in  the  works  of 
others.  A  naturally  kind  nature  had  been 
influenced  by  the  editorial  watchfulness  for 
talent.  He  was  continually  on  the  look-out 
for  genius.  If,  however,  he  was  slow  to  con- 
demn, he  was  very  emphatic  and  hearty  where 
he  did  condemn.  His  admiration  of  the  elder 
Kean,  and  his  contempt  for  the  younger  as  an 
actor,  stood  out  in  remarkable  contrast.  But 
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Mark  Lemon  had  stronger  likes  than  dislikes. 
This  moral  balance  was  of  immense  benefit  to 
Punch  in  the  early  days,  when  it  was  building 
up  its  reputation.  Against  anything  like 
humbug  he  was  a  stout  and  persistent 
opponent.  Spiritualism,  for  example,  was  a 
form  of  humbug  which  he  detested.  Just  at 
the  time  when  Punch  was  particularly  fierce 
in  its  denunciations  of  spiritualism  I  had 
chambers  in  Bedford  Street,  on  the  same  floor 
as  Mark  Lemon's  rooms.  One  morning, 
before  breakfast,  Mr.  Home,  the  apostle  of 
spiritualism  (and  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant 
gentleman,  apart  from  his  peculiar  power,  of 
which  I  know  nothing) ,  called  upon  me.  He 
was  in  my  room  when  Mark  Lemon  entered  in 
his  dressing-gown,  anxious  to  give  me  some 
news  which  he  had  received  that  morning  by 
letter.  I  felt  myself  in  an  "  awkward  fix."  I 
did  not  introduce  the  gentlemen.  They  bowed 
to  each  other,  Mark  Lemon  in  his  courtly 
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genial    fashion.      After    an    awkward    pause, 
Mark  Lemon  retired. 

"  Who  was  that  polite  and  kind-looking  old 
gentleman?"  Home  asked. 

"  Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  Punch,"  I  said. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Home.  "  I 
could  not  have  believed  it." 

Presently  I  breakfasted  with  Mark  Lemon. 

"Who  is  your  friend?"  he  asked  casually. 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  appearance?"  I 
asked. 

"O,  a  decent  fellow  enough;  why  did  you 
not  introduce  him?" 

"  It  was  Home,  the  Spiritualist,"  I  said. 

"  Humph,  can't  compliment  you  on  the 
society  you  keep.  Lee  takes  an  interest  in 
spiritualism,  he  would  like  to  know  Home,  I 
dare  say.  One  of  our  fellows  can  do  all  those 
tricks  of  the  table  and  the  guitar  business." 

"  Punch  has  been  very  hard  upon  Home,"  I 
said. 
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"If  he  likes  to  name  a  day  and  come  to 
Bouverie  Street,  I  will  undertake  to  find  him  a 
fair  and  liberal  committee;  and,  if  we  fail  to 
see  through  his  tricks,  Punch  shall  recant. 
There  I" 

Death  enhances  in  interest  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  one  who  filled  so  important  a  place 
in  the  society  of  letters  as  Mark  Lemon.  It  is 
often  the  more  minute  incidents  in  a  man's  life 
that  are  most  indicative  of  character.  The 
world  is  naturally  and  laudably  curious  to 
learn  how  its  leading  men  carry  themselves  in 
daily  life,  and  what  they  say  and  think  behind 
the  scenes  of  their  public  position.  Terence 
advises  the  student  to  consult  the  lives  of  other 
men  as  he  would  a  looking-glass,  and  from 
thence  to  fetch  examples  for  his  own  imitation. 
In  holding  up  the  biographical  mirror,  it  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  duty  to  weigh  what  may 
be  fairly  considered  private  conversations  and 
opinions.  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  in  the 
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press  for  accepting  these  papers  as  discreet  and 
entertaining  so  far.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
close  and  intimate  acquaintance  does  not 
increase  your  esteem  for  a  public  man.  His 
character  is  improved  when  you  are  left  to 
fill  up  the  portrait  from  imagination  and  by 
the  help  of  his  works.  This  was  not  so  with 
Mark  Lemon.  To  know  him  intimately  was 
to  esteem  him  the  more;  and  it  is  in  this 
nobility  of  character  that  lies  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  telling  his  story.  When  it  comes 
to  be  done  from  the  beginning,  his  biographer 
will  do  well  to  make  it  a  perfect  history.  "  A 
life  that  is  worth  writing  at  all  is  worth 
writing  minutely/' 


CHAPTER    IV. 
"HOMEVAKD   BOUND," 

QJJTPTEE  Greenock,  a  Saturday  morning 
<^3»s  performance  in  Edinburgh  was  to  close 
our  visit  to  Scotland.  If  shaping  our  course 
homeward  had  not  conjured  up  pleasant 
glimpses  of  our  respective  counties,  Sussex 
and  Worcestershire,  I  suspect  we  should  both 
have  regretted  leaving  the  land  o'  cakes.  As 
for  the  boys  Bardolph  and  Shallow,  the  Prince 
and  Poms,  they  thought  about  the  parting 
with  real  sorrow.  Let  me  except  Poins. 
He  had  a  wife.  How  soon  Bardolph  and 
Shallow  might  have  followed  suit  in  this  re- 
spect, is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Bardolph 
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had  made  desperate  love  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Glasgow,  but  she  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  "  make  up  "  in  the  enter- 
tainment, when  the  parting  days  came.  "I 
never  saw  such  a  dreadful  man  in  all  my  days 
as  ye  were,"  said  the  pretty  girl  when  Bar- 
dolph  presented  himself  after  the  play.  "  Why 
did  ye  not  tak'  the  part  o'  the  Prince  ?"  This 
gave  Bardolph  a  twinge  of  jealousy  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  His  Royal  Highness. 
"  I  would  hae  liked  ye  better  if  ye  had  played 
the  Prince.  Whatever  did  ye  do  to  your 
nose?"  BardolpVs  nose  was  an  incessant 
trouble.  Nobody  saw  the  actor  for  his  nose. 
If  the  part  were  criticised,  the  writer  forgot 
everything  but  the  nose.  On  the  stage  and  off 
the  stage,  Bardolph's  nose  was  girded  at  with  a 
savage  delight.  The  hardest  cut  of  all  was  the 
pretty  Scotch  lassie's  objection.  I  believe 
Bardolph  would  have  proposed  for  the  young 
lady's  hand,  but  for  this  shadow  which  fell 
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upon  their  intercourse — this   terrible  shadoAv 
of  "  the  burning  lamp." 

An  incident  of  thrift  closed  my  financial 
intercourse  with  Greenock.  At  an  establish- 
ment that  shall  be  nameless,  presided  over  by 
a  Scotch  lady  who  shall  not  be  mentioned, 
occurred  the  following  conversation.  Let  me 
preface  the  dialogue  by  saying  that  the  lady 
had  in  the  course  of  business  received  a  large 
sum  from  the  Falstaff  party. 

Amateur  Impresario. — I  want  to  send  fifty 
pounds  to  London,  it  is  after  bank  hours. 
Here  are  fifty  one-pound  notes;  will  you  give 
me  your  cheque  for  them  ? 

Enterprising  Financier  in  Petticoats. — Ye 
dinna  ken  one-pound  notes  in  Angland  ? 

A.  L — No,  we  have  no  paper  money  less 
than  five  pounds. 

E.  F.  P. — And  ye'll  be  wanting  them 
changed  do  I  onderstand. 

A.  /. — I  can  send  your  cheque  to  London  by 
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post,  for  which  I  give  you  fifty  pounds :  you 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  for  a  few 
days. 

E.  F.  P.— (Counting  the  notes.)  Will  ye 
tak'  a  cheer?  (unlocking  her  desk). 

A.  /. — One-pound  notes  make  a  man  feel 
richer  than  he  is. 

E.  F.  P. — That's  jest  the  only  fault  ye  can 
find  wi'  em :  I  have  felt  it  mysel'  (filling  up 
the  cheque). 

A.  I. — I  shall  just  catch  the  post,  I  think. 

E.  F.  P. — Yes  ye'll  hae  plenty  o'  time  for 
the  post.  It  was  fifty  punds  I  think  ye  said  ? 
(hesitating) . 

A.  /.—Yes. 

E.  F.  P.— (Fidgetting  with  her  pen.)  Hae 
ye  got  a  penny  ? 

A.  I. — I  think  I  have,  yes. 

E.  F.  P.— (Hesitating  no  longer.)  That'll 
maf  it  reight.  It's  better  ye  paid  me  for  the 
stomp ;  it  would  look  queer  to  fill  the  cheque 
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up  for  forty-nine  pund  nineteen  and  eleven- 
pence. 

Falstaff  was  amused  at  this  incident,  and 
advised  that  we  laid  it  to  heart  for  future 
guidance.  "Thrift  is  the  talisman  of  fortune, 
but  we  will  e'en  draw  the  line  at  the  penny 
stamp,"  he  said,  "there  is  another  matter, 
however,  which  is  troubling  me.  Here  is  a 
telegram  asking  me  to  fix  the  dates  for  Bir- 
mingham, or  rather  to  accept  the  dates  men- 
tioned for  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton. 
I  will  not  go  to  either  place." 

"  Not  go,"  I  replied.     "  Why  not  ?" 

"I  said  at  the  outset  that  these  towns  and 
Ireland  should  be  excluded  from  the  tour." 

"Well,  it  rests  with  you  of  course,  but  I 
think  you  are  wrong.  You  can  have  no  feeling 
against  the  people." 

"Certainly  not.  I  have  no  feeling  against 
them;  on  the  contrary.  But  I  will  not  go, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  business." 
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"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  "you  are  making  a 
great  mistake.  Sleep  on  it." 

The  next  morning  he  fixed  the  dates  for  Bir- 
mingham and  the  neighbouring  town,  and  we 
left  Greenock  for  Glasgow.  A  few  people 
came  out  to  see  Falstaff  off,  and  we  received 
the  usual  amount  of  kindness  from  the  railway 
officials.  Mr.  Johnston  told  us  a  good  story 
en  route.  There  is  a  handsome  public  building 
close  to  the  railway  station  at  Paisley.  It  is 
the  Paisley  and  Greenock  Gaol.  Before  it  was 
built  the  two  towns  fought  for  the  privilege  of 
possessing  the  gaol.  A  Paisley  and  Greenock 
man  are  travelling  by  train.  They  stop  at 
Paisley.  A  stranger  asks  what  that  fine  build- 
is.  The  Greenock  man  replies,  "  It's  jest  the 
Paisley  College  ye  ken."  The  Paisley  man 
rejoins,  "Yes,  but  we  get  all  our  students  from 
Greenock." 

Arrived  at  Glasgow  we  are  received  by  the 
directors  of  the  Athenaeum,  who  proceed  to 
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show  us  their  famous  city,  commencing  appro- 
priately for  luncheon,  by  a  visit  to  Laing's,  the 
best  and  most  complete  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  thirty  dif- 
ferent sandwiches,  ham,  beef,  spiced  egg,  lob- 
ster, crab,  anchovy,  salmon,  potted  meats,  and 
various  other  kinds  that  might  puzzle  Fin-bee 
himself.  Collops,  cockaleekie,  and  other  hot 
dishes  are  here  also,  and  drinks  of  every  kind. 
You  help  yourself  as  fancy  or  appetite  dictates ; 
you  draw  your  own  wine,  spirits,  and  beer, 
pour  out  your  own  tea  and  coffee.  No  one 
interferes  with  you.  When  you  have  finished 
you  go  to  the  counter  and  rehearse  your 
luncheon,  and  pay  according  to  your  own 
record.  The  proprietor  has  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  suffered  through  the  defective  me- 
mory or  morality  of  any  of  his  customers. 
The  disgrace  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  was 
found  defrauding  the  treasury,  is  a  tradition 
of  the  establishment.  He  was  a  rich  man. 
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During  many  days  lie  paid  threepence  for  his 
luncheon.  One  morning  an  attendant  noticed 
that  he  consumed  considerably  more  sand- 
wiches and  collops  than  would  be  covered 
by  this  sum.  He  was  watched.  For  a  whole 
week  he  was  allowed  to  go  on,  paying  his 
modest  threepence,  or  occasionally  sixpence,  for 
luncheons  amounting  to  five  times  that  money. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  his  conduct  was  pub- 
licly exposed  by  the  proprietor  before  a  crowd 
of  customers.  The  merchant  paid  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  funds  of  a  local  institution. 
Being  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  commercial 
community,  he  was,  however,  compelled  to 
leave  Glasgow. 

From  Laing's  we  went  over  Messrs.  Arthur 
and  Company's  warehouse,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  We  wandered 
through  labyrinths  of  shawls,  long  cloths, 
linens ;  we  went  upstairs  and  downstairs, 
through  tunnels  beneath  streets,  now  amidst 
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catacombs  of  cloth,  now  through  rooms  gay 
with  the  picturesque  plaids  of  Scotland. 
FalstafF,  "a  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a 
corpulent/'  struggled  through  this  grand  com- 
mercial tour  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  Tired?  No,  he  was  not  tired,  he 
said.  He  complimented  the  foremen  of  rooms, 
talked  about  warp  and  weft,  and  freights,  and 
was  as  merry  as  man  could  be.  From  Arthur's 
famous  establishment  to  the  ship-building  yard 
of  Messrs.  Napier  was  a  pleasant  drive.  We 
were  most  courteously  received.  The  place 
was  bright  with  blazing  forges,  and  noisy  with 
ringing  hammers.  There  were  tools  of  every 
kind  operating  upon  metal  of  every  shape.  The 
ponderous  planes  doing  work  of  rare  delicacy, 
the  punching  tools,  and  the  steam  hammer 
with  its  elephantine  capacity  of  power,  excited 
Mark  Lemon's  greatest  interest.  The  perfor- 
ating machine  reminded  him  of  a  scheme  which 
he  thought  the  Times  might  adopt.  "Before 
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sending  the  paper  to  press  let  the  sheets  be 
perforated  on  the  same  system  as  postage 
stamps,  so  that  they  could  be  torn  open  with- 
out the  use  of  a  paper  knife.  This  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  railway  travellers."  Messrs. 
Napier  had  on  the  stocks  an  iron  war-ship  of 
peculiar  construction,  which  was  being  built 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

"  Glad  to  see  this  kind  of  work  going  on," 
said  Falstaff,  "  it  is  the  only  thing  the  Tories 
are  good  for ;  they  do  try  to  keep  up  the  fleet, 
and  after  all  that  is  our  only  national  defence." 

We  next  visited  the  Cathedral,  a  magnificent 
church,  built  upon  a  commanding  site,  and  full 
of  historic  and  archaeological  interest.  Murray 
quotes  a  quaint  Scotch  description  of  it.  "  A 
brave  kirk — nane  of  your  whigmaleries,  and 
curliewurlies,  and  open  steek  hems  about  it ;  a 
solid  weel-jointed  mason  work,  that  will  stand 
as  long  as  the  world,  keep  hands  and  gun- 
powther  off  it."  The  crypt  is  full  of  strange 
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beauty,  and  has  many  peculiar  and  solemn 
associations.  Thence  to  the  necropolis  was  an 
appropriate  and  short  walk.  The  University  is 
close  by.  We  saw  the  students  in  their  red 
gowns,  and  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
building  when  Falstaff  confessing  himself  tired, 
we  adjourned  to  the  "  George." 

We  had  a  fine  house  that  night  at  the  City 
Hall,  a  well-dressed  house,  gay  with  colour, 
and  warm  with  life.  Mr.  David  Masson  was 
present,  I  believe,  and  many  men  of  literary 
and  dramatic  taste.  I  noticed  in  the  front 
seats  a  very  solemn-looking  gentleman,  evi- 
dently "  a  minister  ye  ken."  It  was  very  soon 
apparent  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of 
the  entertainment.  He  came  to  see  "readings 
in  costume"  and  found  himself  in  a  play- 
house. With  an  apparent  effort  he  remained 
until  the  hostess  entered;  nay,  he  dared  to 
witness  that  lively  person  go  off  in  company 
with  Falstaff.  But  at  this  point  he  triumphed 
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over  Satan  and  fled  from  the  evil  place,  no 
doubt  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet  as  he  left 
it.  An  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  at  Chel- 
tenham. Mark  Lemon  used  to  speak  of  it 
after  dinner.  He  had  "stuck"  in  his  part 
twice  through  observing  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man, who  rushed  out  while  Bardolph  was 
telling  the  Prince  how  he  had  blushed  at  Fal- 
staff's  monstrous  devices.  The  Glasgow  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  entertainment;  they  took 
every  point;  and  were  even  demonstrative  in 
their  applause.  Miss  Garland  played  Dame 
Quickly  with  rare  tact  and  spirit,  and  the 
gentleman  who  during  the  Scotch  tour  doubled 
Poins  and  the  Chief  Justice,  forgot  to  talk  of 
Falstaff's  "hoss,"  and  was  as  lively  and 
spirited  a  Poins  as  he  was  judicial  and  dignified 
in  the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  was  the 
result  of  nervousness  more  than  anything  else 
that  made  Poins  invariably  pronounce  horse 
"hoss,"  and  lads  "leds."  He  knew  when  he 
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did  it,  and  was  duly  laughed  at  behind  the  cur- 
tain, if  not  in  front ;  it  was  one  of  those  little 
verbal  peculiarities  which  often  require  a  great 
deal  of  practice  and  criticism  to  overcome. 

In  the  evening  the  directors  of  the  Athe- 
naeum waited  upon  us  at  the  "  George  "  to  say 
a  few  parting  words,  and  to  hand  over  a  cheque 
representing  the  financial  result  of  the  tour. 
It  was  my  intention  to  be  quite  garrulous 
about  this  meeting.  I  made  notes  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Athenaeum ;  but  the  length 
to  which  these  papers  have  already  arrived, 
induces  me  to  generalise  the  facts  and  figures 
of  the  committee's  report  by  saying  that  the 
Institution  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  success- 
ful in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  building  is 
worthy  of  the  association,  the  association  is 
worthy  of  Glasgow.  The  enterprise  of  the 
committee  in  the  way  of  lectures  and  enter- 
tainments is  shown  in  their  numerous  and 
important  engagements.  In  the  case  of  our 
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"  show/'  for  example,  they  paid  for  this  luxury 
fifty  pounds  a  night,  I  believe,  and  all  the 
company's  expenses.  The  latter  were  by  no 
means  trifling,  and  yet  the  committee  made  a 
very  handsome  profit  for  the  Athenaeum. 
They  worked  the  business  details  of  the 
engagement  admirably.  Their  bill- posting  and 
advertising  generally  was  masterly  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  They  never  made  a 
mistake.  They  combined,  so  far  as  their 
intercourse  with  Falstaff  went,  business  capa- 
city with  kindly  grace  and  courteous  consider- 
ation. Upon  the  occasion  of  this  farewell 
meeting  some  of  the  committee  evidently 
expected  Mark  Lemon  to  be  funny.  There 
was  a  complete  set  of  Punch  in  the  "  George  " 
book-case,  and  the  editor  sat  in  the  shadow  of 
his  own  familiar  volumes.  He  would  surely 
sparkle  and  bubble  over  with  wit  in  presence  of 
such  a  mirth-provoking  library.  But  Mark 
Lemon,  like  many  other  genial  men,  could 
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never  be  genial  to  order.  He  required  time 
for  the  development  of  his  conversational 
powers,  time  and  perfect  ease.  My  friends  of 
the  Athenaeum  committee  must  have  been  a 
little  disappointed  with  their  guest  as  a 
humourist  at  this  last  meeting.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  was  unfortunate  in  a  remark  in- 
tended to  be  instructive  and  provocative  of 
talk.  Just  as  Falstaff  was  inspired  with  the 
happy  thought  of  a  pleasant  anecdote,  which 
he  had  evidently  caught  wandering  in  his 
memory,  after  a  desperate  search,  a  committee- 
man  spoke  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
Glasgow.  Now  Mark  Lemon  had  a  hobby. 
He  was  a  director  of  a  certain  company  which 
is  becoming  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  a 
patent  sanitary  arrangement,  founded  upon  a 
sanitary  law  of  the  Israelites.  The  Glasgow 
committee-man  unwittingly  led  out  Mark 
Lemon's  hobby-horse,  and  the  Editor  of  Punch 
mounted  the  favourite  animal  on  the  instant; 
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mounted  it  and  rode  it  solemnly  through  an 
Israelitish  camp,  through  the  Levitical  laws, 
through  the  government  establishments  of 
India;  mounted  it  and  trotted  it  through  the 
camp  at  Wimbledon,  gallopped  it  over  the 
Sussex  meadows,  and  into  the  village  of  Craw- 
ley;  finally  pulling  up,  tired  and  sad,  at 
Bedford  Street,  Strand.  That  hobby-horse 
was  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  meeting,  which 
closed  solemnly  with  votes  of  thanks  of  the 
deepest  gravity.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
plunge  into  conversation  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  hobbies  of  those  whose  tongues  you 
desire  to  loosen.  Mark  Lemon  often  laughed 
afterwards  at  the  Glasgow  discussion  on 
sanitary  science ;  but  he  always  referred  to  the 
northern  city  and  the  Athenaeum  committee  in 
words  of  pleasant  and  happy  import. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  get  away  from  Scot- 
land, and  yet  fear  to  be  tedious.  I  have 
numerous  suggestive  notes  lying  before  me. 
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Perhaps  my  best  plan  will  be  simply  to  let 
them  lie  before  the  reader  also.  Here  they 
are,  my  closing  memoranda  of  the  tour  in 
Scotland. 

"  Saturday  morning  . .  to  Edinburgh  . .  View 
of  modern  Athens  from  the  railway  station  . . 
A  stormy  morning  . .  A  few  words  on  luck  . . 
The  only  house  in  which  FalstafF  had  a  direct 
interest  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  morning  per- 
formance :  it  was  the  only  poor  house  through- 
out the  tour ;  did  not  pay  expenses  . .  <(  Better 
to   be  born  lucky  than  rich "  .  .  Door-keeper 
had  too  much  whisky  . .  Lost  key  of  hall  . . 
Back  again  at  night  to  spend  Sunday  in  Glas- 
gow . .  Bright,  genial,  appreciating  Glasgow  . . 
Cold,  proud,  classical  Edinburgh  . .  Mem.  for 
an  article  on  the  two  cities  . .  The  Broomielaw 
. .  The  river  . .  Within  the  memory  of  many 
persons  when   river    at   this   point    could    be 
waded  . .  Energy   of   the    Scotch  . .  Wonderful 
works   on  river  . .  A   Scotch   Sunday  . .  Land- 
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lord's  pretty  daughter  said,  in  the  sweetest 
voice,  with  just  a  romantic  suspicion  of  dialect, 
flt  would  nae  do  to  play  the  piano  on  the 
Sabbath ' . .  No,  but  sacred  music  . .  Would 
not  mind  it,  but  the  neighbours  would  hardly 
think  it  right . .  A  Scotch  dinner,  sheep's  head 
(a  splendid  dish  as  done  in  Scotland)  . .  Cock- 
aleekie  (fine  ! )  . .  Mem. :  To  come  to  the 
"  George "  another  time,  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity . .  Excellent  port,  i'  faith  . .  A  chat  after 
dinner,  and  a  nap  . .  Sorry  this  is  our  last  day 
in  bonnie  Scotland  . .  Plots  for  plays  . .  Bar- 
dolph  good  at  plots  . .  Our  Prince  a  capital  fel- 
low, handsome,  and  carries  a  gorgeous  rug 
about  with  him . .  One  of  the  best-dressed 
actors  I  know  . .  M.  L.  said  a  good  thing :  the 
Prince  '  doth  give  us  bold  advertisement/  is  a 
credit  to  the  company  . .  S.  winked  at  B., 
because  M.  L.  did  not  like  them  to  be  gadding 
about  in  those  rakish  Scotch  bonnets  . .  Im- 
portance of  dress  . .  Scotch  plaids  . .  Discussion 
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with  Shallow  about  the  clans  . .  Bardolph  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  a  good  broad-sword 
encounter,  a  la  Rob  Roy,  in  the  Gadshill  scene 
. .  Shallow  to  describe  the  tapestry  after  the 
manner  of  Artemus  Ward  . .  Tapestry  as  in  the 
days  of  Shakespeare  . .  Was  Shakespeare  part- 
proprietor  of  the  Globe  Theatre  ?  . .  M.  L.  very 
sorry  could  not  inspect  the  cheap  cooking 
establishments  for  the  working  classes  . .  Athe- 
nseum  directors  gave  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars . .  These  establishments  not  successful 
in  London :  why  ?  . .  Laing's  would  not  do  in 
London  :  why  ?  . .  In  the  University  a  statue  of 
James  Watt,  and  a  model  of  Newcomen's 
engine  repaired  by  Watt :  also  a  lightning 
conductor  over  the  cupola  fixed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  ..  Mem. :  Watt  and  Boulton?  the 
latter  said  to  have  been  as  great  as  Watt;  the 
firm  at  Birmingham  was  Boulton  and  Watt. 
Boulton  a  plodder,  encouraged  Watt  and 
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forced  him  on.  Mark  Lemon  had  this  faculty, 
always  spurring  others  on.  M.  calls  on  M.  L. 
'  The  Times  has  quoted  my  article  from  so  and 
so/  '  Indeed  V  says  M.  L.  '  Write  at  once  to 
the  Times,  and  say  you  can  furnish  that  class 
of  article  to  the  Times.'  Happy  thought ! 
M.  did  so,  and  was  engaged  . .  Once  M.  L. 
determined  to  give  a  musical  composer  a  last 
chance  of  reformation.  Wanted  a  libretto  set 
quickly.  Composer  came — would  sit  up  all 
night  and  do  it.  Mrs.  L.  objected,  and  the 
more  so  when  a  bottle  of  gin  was  to  be  left 
out.  Composer  went  to  work :  the  L/s  went 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  libretto  untouched, 
composer  gone,  ditto  gin.  "Last  time  I  saw 
him,"  said  M.  L.,  "he  had  married  the 
Marchioness  at  a  Strand  cook-shop,  and 
his  boots  were  black-leaded."  . .  We  leave 
Scotland  in  the  morning  (Monday)  for  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. .  This  has  been  a  green  spot 
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in  the  desert . .  Scotch  thrifty,  but  generous, 
strong-backed,  strong-brained  people  . .  M. 
L.  full  of  admiration  of  the  northern 
character." 

Monday  morning  was  cold  and  wet,  and  we 
turned  out  from  the  "  George "  with  real  feel- 
ings of  sorrow.  We  bought  all  the  newspapers 
we  could  procure.  One  of  the  Glasgow  critics 
took  exception  to  the  performance.  The  only 
unfavourable  notice  during  the  tour,  it  served 
to  show  up  in  bolder  relief  the  criticism  of  the 
more  appreciative  journals.  Arrived  at  New- 
castle, we  drove  to  the  "  Queen's  Head,"  an 
old-fashioned  hostelrie,  not  in  the  main  street. 
We  had  hardly  lunched  before  a  waiter  entered 
with  somebody's  compliments,  to  solicit  Mark 
Lemon's  autograph. 

"Excuse  me,  sir/'  said  the  waiter,  "it  is 
just  sixteen  years  ago  since  I  came  to  you  in 
this  very  room,  and  I  believe  with  this  same 
book,  to  ask  you  to  put  your  name  in  it." 
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"  Indeed/'  said  Mark  Lemon.  "  Sixteen 
years  ago,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  when  Mr.  Dickens  was  here,"  the 
waiter  replied. 

"  And  you  have  not  made  your  fortune  yet  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  it's  hard  to  make  at  waiting. 
Lady  Don  is  in  the  house,  in  the  very  next 
room  for  that  matter." 

Mark  Lemon  visited  her  ladyship,  whom  he 
had  known  when  she  was  a  child.  Lady  Don 
was  always  a  favourite  at  the  Newcastle 
Theatre. 

After  the  evening's  performance  Mr.  Hare, 
the  local  agent  who  had  engaged  "  the  show," 
came  in.  He  entered  the  room  upon  crutches. 
Falstaff  inquired  the  nature  of  Mr.  Hare's 
malady.  "  O,  it's  a  long  story  that,"  said  the 
local  agent,  "I  had  an  accident,  broke  both 
my  legs." 

"  Will  you  join  us  in  a  glass  of  whisky,  our 
usual  night-cap,  and  tell  us  the  story?" 
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Mr.  Hare,  nothing  loth,  complied,  and  gave 
us  the  following  remarkable  narrative  of  his 
accident.  I  have  headed  it  in  my  notes 

"A  STRANGE  STORY. 

"  I  had  been  staying  at  Tynemouth,  and  had 
to  go  to  Cullercoats  in  the  evening.  I  started 
to  walk  when  it  was  growing  dark.  After  I 
had  gone  a  little  distance  on  the  road  I  saw  a 
man  walking  in  the  same  direction.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  we  might  both  be  going 
to  the  same  place.  I  said,  '  Are  you  going  to 
Cullercoats?'' 

"  '  Yes/  he  said. 

" '  Which  way  are  you  going?'  I  asked. 

" '  I  am  going  across  the  fields/  he  said. 

"  I  changed  my  steps  to  that  direction,  and 
then  turned  round  to  make  some  other  remark. 
The  man  had  gone.  He  had  utterly  dis- 
appeared. I  could  see  him  nowhere.  I 
thought  it  very  strange.  It  seemed  as  though 
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Fate  had  decreed  that  I  should  come  to  grief. 
I  did  not  go  across  the  fields.  I  suddenly 
changed  my  mind,  and  went  along  the  road, 
why  I  cannot  tell,  unless  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  man  I  had  spoken  to  in- 
fluenced me  in  some  way.  When  I  had  gone 
along  the  road  about  a  mile,  this  same  man  as 
suddenly  re-appeared.  He  was  at  my  side 
before  I  knew  he  had  turned  up  again. 

" '  I  thought  you  were  going  across  the 
fields/  he  said. 

"  I  replied,  '  So  I  am/ 

"At  my  left  hand  there  was  a  sort  of 
bye-way,  and  the  gate  was  open.  I  thought 
that  was  the  way  across  the  fields.  I  entered 
the  gate,  and  began  to  walk  quickly,  im- 
pelled by  what  strange  influence  I  knew  not. 
The  next  moment  I  found  myself  falling,  fall- 
ing, falling.  I  had  stumbled  into  a  pit.  The 
thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I  should 
never  get  to  the  bottom.  Strange  to  say  I  fell 
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upon  my  legs.  The  concussion  was  terrific; 
the  light  from  my  eyes  seemed  to  show  me 
where  I  was.  I  had  fallen  into  a  stone 
quarry  about  forty  feet  deep.  I  lay  there  for 
some  time,  and  then  called  out  for  help;  no 
help  came.  I  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  know  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  waste  my 
breath  in  bellowing.  I  might  want  all  the 
breath  I  had.  At  intervals,  after  a  very  long 
time,  I  called  '  Help  !  help !  I  have  fallen  into 
the  quarry/  I  lay  there  for  hours.  Towards 
the  grey  of  the  morning  several  men  came  and 
looked  at  me.  I  said,  '  For  God's  sake,  give 
me  some  water,  I  am  dying — I  have  fallen 
down  the  quarry/  They  gave  a  great  horse 
laugh,  and  left  me." 

"The  brutes  !"  exclaimed  Mark  Lemon,  who 
was  watching  Mr.  Hare  with  sympathetic  in- 
terest, "  The  brutes  \" 

"I  thought  my  time  was  come;  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  possibly  recover,"  continued 
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the  local  agent.  "  By-and-bye,  however,  some 
other  people  came  round  to  me,  found  me  out 
where  I  was  lying;  but  they  were  afraid  to 
touch  me.  I  told  them  I  would  not  hurt 
them,  they  need  not  be  afraid.  I  had  all  my 
consciousness.  I  told  them  what  to  do,  to  get 
a  shutter  or  a  board  and  some  water.  I  could 
hardly  drink  the  water,  not  being  able  to  move 
my  head.  I  wetted  my  lips,  and  told  them  to 
lift  my  legs.  At  first  they  had  no  idea  that 
both  my  legs  were  broken;  I  felt  sure  they 
were.  Then  I  told  them  when  they  had  lifted 
my  legs  not  to  lift  my  body,  but  just  to  push 
the  board  under  me.  I  directed  the  whole  of 
their  movements,  and  they  carried  me  to  a 
wretched  little  public-house,  where  for  some 
time  they  refused  to  take  me  in.  Eventually 
they  consented  to  my  being  placed  in  a 
smoking  and  drinking  room.  I  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for.  It  was 
found  that  I  had  broken  both  my  legs  and  frac- 
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tured  my  back  bone.  The  doctor  said  if  the 
men  who  had  laughed  at  my  cries  and  gone  on 
their  way  had  come  to  me,  I  should  have  been 
a  dead  man.  They  would  have  lifted  me  no 
doubt,  and  if  they  had  I  should  have  died.  I 
had  saved  my  own  life  by  directing  that  my 
body  should  not  be  lifted.  I  lay  in  this 
wretched  state  at  the  public-house  for  six 
weeks.  I  could  not  move  my  head.  I  had 
lumps  of  ice,  dipped  in  brandy  and  champagne, 
put  into  my  mouth.  I  had  starch  bandages  on 
my  legs — the  most  terrible  things  you  can  pos- 
sibly imagine.  The  pain  and  misery  of  starch 
bandages  is  something  terrific.  As  I  gradually 
grew  better  I  told  the  doctor  I  must  have 
the  bandages  off.  He  said  he  could  not 
allow  it;  but  finally  he  removed  one.  I 
amused  myself  all  night  when  he  was  gone  by 
cutting  off  the  other  with  a  knife,  the  pain 
was  unbearable.  This  occurred  in  August 
last  (1868),  and  this  (February,  1869)  is 
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my  first  appearance  in  public  since  the  ac- 
cident." 

"A  remarkable  story — a  wonderful  story/' 
said  Falstaff;  "very  wonderful  indeed." 

"  It  is  true,  every  word,"  said  Mr.  Hare ; 
"  and  now  I  will  say  good  night — it  will  not 
do  for  me  to  be  out  late." 

Mark  Lemon  gave  our  visitor  his  crutches, 
and,  walking  gently  by  his  side  to  the  door, 
watched  him  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER    V. 
"OVER  A  SEA-COAL  FIRE." 

JOT  with  the  brave  old  editor,  not  with 
the  genial  amateur  actor,  but  alone  in 
the  firelight  with  memories  that  people  the 
room  strangely  and  sadly.  Who  could  have 
dreamed  when  he  talked  of  FalstafPs  death 
that  we  should  so  soon  be  packing  up  our  show 
for  ever  ?  Falstaff  in  his  last  hours  babbled  of 
green  fields;  Mark  Lemon  of  old  friends;  of 
Leech,  and  Jerrold.  and  Hood,  and  Brooks. 
Not  the  faintest  indication  of  the  shadow  that 
was  coming  made  itself  apparent  in  those 
northern  days.  We  were  too  happy  perhaps. 
One  often  pays  dearly  for  being  happy.  It 
seems  like  a  dream  now,  that  northern  tour, 
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calling  over  the  incidents  as  I  do  by  the  fire  on 
this  calm  October  night.  The  show  is  over, 
the  actors  are  dispersed,  never  to  meet  again ; 
here  by  my  side  is  the  leader's  flask,  yonder  his 
text  of  Falstaff,  there  his  letters,  and  here  my 
rough  notes  of  the  closing  days.  The  firelight 
flickers  tenderly  upon  these  sad  memorials,  and 
I  call  to  mind  other  firesides  and  other  times ; 
firesides  made  merry  by  jest  and  fun;  times 
made  pleasant  by  friends  whose  chairs  are 
empty,  whose  voices  are  heard  no  more.  So 
close  upon  those  last  hours  of  that  last 
journey,  I  feel  inclined  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  my  previous  chapter,  offering  the 
reader  a  simple  transcription  of  my  rough 
notes,  instead  of  any  further  modification  or 
development  of  them.  It  is  a  liberty  which  I 
hope  the  reader  will  forgive  : — 

"  Tuesday  . .  To  Bradford  . .  The  ride  through 
the  district  in  neighbourhood  of  Leeds ;  like  a 
glimpse  of  Pandemonium  . .  In  the  evening  a 
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splendid  house,  but  prices  lower  than  M.  L. 
had  yet  played  to ;  was  amazed  when  he  saw 
the  figures.  Agent  said  Dickens  could  get  no 
higher  prices  . .  Tried  it,  and  was  obliged  to 
issue  large  number  of  free  passes  . .  Election 
petition  just  concluded;  great  excitement. 
Bipley  said  to  have  spent  £30,000,  his  pub- 
lished election  bill  £7,000,  and  he  has  had  to 
pay  all  the  costs  attending  his  competition  for 
and  against.  A  self-made  man.  Came  into 
the  Hall  just  as  entertainment  was  com- 
mencing, and  received  a  tremendous  ovation . . 
M.  L.  had  some  friends  in  the  green-room,  old 
Bradford  friends,  who  were  excited  about  elec- 
tion affairs  .  .Promised  to  come  again  to  Brad- 
ford . .  Next  day  we  all  parted ;  Mark  Lemon 
to  London,  myself  to  Worcester,  Bardolph  and 
Shallow  to  Birmingham  . .  Alone  from  Brad- 
ford to  York  . .  Birmingham  late  on  Wednes- 
day night,  determined  to  go  to  Worcester  by 
the  mail  . .  Found  Bardolph  and  Shallow  at  the 
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Queen's.  Expected  the  real  Impresario  to 
relieve  me  of  the  show  here.  My  amateur 
labours  at  an  end  . .  With  Bardolph  aud  Shal- 
low to  see  the  sights  of  Birmingham.  Excel- 
lent theatre  Simpson's  . .  Day's  Music  Hall, 
one  of  the  largest  in  England,  the  usual  soften- 
ing-of-the-brain  kind  of  entertainment ;  but  the 
management  good.  Several  fortunes  have  been 
made  here.  Mem.  the  degeneracy  of  modern 
taste.  Better,  nevertheless,  that  the  working 
man  should  spend  his  evenings  here  than  in 
merely  '  soaking/  No  drunkenness  allowed  j 
children  in  arms  not  admitted,  but  girls  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen  are  taking  their  beer  and 
imbibing  their  morals  with  evident  enjoyment 
. .  Post  and  Gazette  have  excellent  preliminary 
notices  of  Falstaff. 

"Thursday..  'Home  again'  at  four  o'clock, 
and  M.  L.  is  once  more  at  Crawley  . .  The 
tour  has  been  a  success,  but  not  made  up  for 
the  money  lost  at  St.  George's  Hall . .  At  Gal- 
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lery  of  Illustrations,  show  paid  a  goodly  weekly 
profit  . .  St.  George's  Hall  (an  unlucky  house, 
though  a  fine  handsome  room  for  acting)  was 
a  heavy  loss  to  the  management  . .  Friday 
back  to  Birmingham.  Good  business  there. 
M.  L.  much  pleased  with  his  reception  . .  Walter 
Maynard,  the  Impresario  proper,  in  charge  .  . 
The  Birmingham  Market  on  Saturday.  Every- 
thing to  be  bought  here,  from  acid-drops  to 
travelling  bags,  travelling  bags  to  peacocks. 
A  rare  market — fish,  flesh,  fowl,  sweets,  vege- 
tables, dogs,  rabbits,  boots,  shoes,  shawls, 
buckets,  pickled  onions.  Walter  Maynard  en- 
tertained himself  and  a  small  crowd  in  the 
purchase  of  canaries  and  hedgehogs.  Oppor- 
tune appearance  of  Bardolph  and  Shallow. 
Delight  of  the  '  Brums  '  at  Shallow's  Artemus- 
witticisms  . .  Home  at  night,  and  write  '  Finis  ' 
to  my  first  and  last  journey  '  with  a  Show/  " 

I  fold  up  my  notes  in  the  firelight.     They 
bring  to  mind  the  old  familiar  face,  the  genial 
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voice,  the  merry  laugh.  They  carry  me  back 
more  particularly  to  a  Sunday  in  May  three  or 
four  years  ago.  I  spent  the  day  with  Mark 
Lemon  in  Bedford  Street.  After  breakfast  we 
sat  over  the  fire  and  had  a  Sunday  morning 
chat.  The  sun  came  lazily  in  through  the 
Venetian  blinds.  A  cab  now  and  then  disap- 
peared from  the  stand  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  voices  of  children  could  be  heard  in  the 
adjacent  court,  and  at  intervals  the  sound  of 
the  organ  in  the  church  where  morning  service 
was  being  conducted.  It  was  a  quiet  London 
Sunday  morning.  The  change  from  the  cus- 
tomary noise  of  the  week,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  business  could  not  disturb  him,  gave 
to  Mark  Lemon's  chambers  an  atmosphere  of 
repose  which  was  full  of  soothing  calm.  We 
talked  about  a  hundred  wayside  subjects.  My 
friend  was  in  one  of  those  dreamy  fits  of 
looking  back,  which  now  and  then  gave  a 
special  charm  to  his  conversation.  It  was  not 
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egotism  which  induced  him  to  talk  of  himself 
at  these  times,  but  the  old  man's  delight  in  the 
pleasures  of  memory.  The  young  look  for  joys 
in  the  future ;  the  old  have  their  happiness  in. 
the  past.  Mark  Lemon  was  happy  in  revisit- 
ing his  early  days.  On  this  quiet  Sunday 
morning  his  reminiscences  were  particularly 
bright.  I  regret  that  this  record  of  the  day  is 
more  an  exercise  of  memory  than  a  transcrip- 
tion of  notes.  Speaking  of  the  plot  of  a  new 
story  which  I  was  then  writing,  and  describing 
to  him  how  my  hero  ran  away  from  home, 
Mark  Lemon  was  reminded  of  the  history  of 
his  grandfather,  who  left  home  when  he  was 
a  boy,  because  home  was  not  as  happy  as  it 
might  have  been,  owing  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  unkindness  of  his  father.  "He 
started  off  on  the  highway/'  said  my  friend,  "  to 
walk  he  knew  not  whither.  By-and-bye  he  grew 
tired,  and  sat  upon  a  gate  to  rest.  A  gentle- 
man riding  past  pulled  up  and  questioned 
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him,  'What  are  you  doing  there,  my  boy?' 
'  Nothing/  said  my  grandfather.  '  "Would  you 
like  to  do  something  V  f  Yes/  said  my  grand- 
fathor.  'Can  you  read  and  write?'  'Yes/ 
said  my  grandfather.  '  Can  you  ride  V  '  Yes/ 
said  my  grandfather.  'Then  come  with  me, 
and  I'll  give  you  something  to  do/  said  the 
gentleman.  'What  is  it?'  asked  my  grand- 
father. 'Groom/  said  the  gentleman.  'No/ 
thank  you/  said  my  grandfather;  for  he  had 
been  well  brought  up,  and  was  accustomed  to 
ride  his  own  horse.  '  You  have  nothing  to  do, 
you  say  ?'  '  No/  said  my  grandfather.  '  Then 
come  along/  said  the  gentleman,  kindly.  My 
grandfather  went.  Between  my  grandfather 
and  this  gentleman,  his  master,  there  super- 
vened the  master's  daughter.  My  grandfather 
fell  in  love  with  her  and  married  her.  She  died 
in  child-birth.  My  grandfather's  father  forgave 
his  running  away,  and  left  him  a  large  sum  of 
money.  This  was  his  start  in  life.  Many 
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years  afterwards,  during  a  single-stick  match 
at  some  village  sports,  my  grandfather  recog- 
nised in  a  sailor  his  own  brother,  who  had  run 
away  from  home  at  the  same  time  that  he  did." 

Single-stick  was  common  enough  in  Mark 
Lemon's  boyhood.  "I  belonged,"  he  said, 
in  my  early  days,  to  the  ancient  fraternity  of 
St.  George.  I  remember  Master  Betty.  He 
was  a  capital  Friar  Tuck  at  single-stick.  They 
talk  of  handsome  salaries  for  actors  now ;  why 
Master  Betty  had  fifty  pounds  a  night  before 
he  was  thirteen  years  old."  I  think  he  said 
he  remembered  Bartholomew  fair.  He  re- 
membered Richardson.  "I  was  once  pre- 
sented by  that  famous  showman  with  a  free 
admission  to  his  booth.  I  don't  think  I 
enjoyed  it  much.  The  play  had  a  murder  and 
an  accusing  spirit  in  it."" 

Talking  of  the  night-houses  of  London,  he 
spoke  of  "The  Finish,"  in  Covent  Garden. 
When  this  house  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Butler,  it 
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was  a  very  celebrated  establishment.  Fox  and 
Sheridan  frequented  it.  But  when  Mark 
Lemon  visited  it  he  simply  regarded  the  place 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  night-side  of 
London,  which  young  men  desired  to  see  at 
least  once  in  their  lives.  It  was  then  a  late 
rowdy  house,  the  receptacle  of  the  riff-raff  of 
London  after  a  night  of  debauchery.  From 
"  The  Finish "  to  the  prison  is  a  natural  step. 
Mark  Lemon  remembered  the  poor  debtors  of 
the  Fleet  Prison  begging  at  a  grating  just  as 
they  did  at  the  free  prison  of  Ludgate,  where 
Stephen  Foster,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1454, 
won  a  rich  widow  while  supplicating  charity  in 
this  abject  fashion. 

Mark  Lemon  years  ago  edited  The  Field, 
and  Leech  drew  some  of  the  illustrations  which 
then  appeared  in  that  well-known  paper.  He 
prepared  the  first  Christmas  supplement  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  for  some  years 
had  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  paper. 
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For  a  short  time  he  edited  The  Family  Herald, 
and  made  such  an  earnest  effort  to  give  its 
subscribers  high-class  reading,  that  he  reduced 
the  circulation  by  many  thousands  a  week. 
One  of  the  features  which  assisted  to  bring 
about  this  result  was  the  republication  in  its 
pages  of  the  "Waverley  Novels."  Almost 
since  its  commencement  he  wrote  each  year 
a  Christmas  story  for  London  Society.  He 
was  the  author  of  forty  plays  and  some 
hundreds  of  ballads.  Among  his  best  known 
dramatic  pieces  may  be  mentioned  "  Hearts  are 
Trumps/'  "The  Silver  Thimble/'  "Domestic 
Economy/'  "M.  P.  for  the  Rotten  Borough/' 
"Bob  Short/'  and  "Gwynneth  Vaughan." 
His  most  humorous  farces  were  "The  School 
for  Tigers/'  "The  Ladies'  Club,"  and  a 
"  Moving  Tale."  Some  of  his  plays  held  the 
stage  very  successfully,  and  "Hearts  are 
Trumps"  might  be  revived  with  advantage  in 
the  present  day.  Mrs.  Stirling  invariably 
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played  Mark  Lemon's  leading  parts.  The 
Keeleys  were  very  funny  in  "A  Moving 
Tale."  In  one  of  those  quaint  little  text- 
books of  "Cumberland's  British  Theatre/' 

with     their     clever     criticisms    by     "D 

G ,"   I   find   "Honesty  the  Best   Policy, 

adapted  to  the  English  Stage  by  Mark 
Lemon."  The  cast  included  Mr.  "W.  Farren, 
Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  H. 
Farren,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Mrs.  Compton,  and 
Mrs.  Leigh  Murray.  Mr.  Lemon  was  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity  then  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  "When  we  announce/'  says  the 
critique  introducing  the  play,  "  that  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon  has  adapted  this  drama  from  the 
French,  it  is  a  guarantee  for  its  fidelity  and 
also  for  its  fun.  The  man  who  has  made 
merry  so  many  by  his  eccentricities  in  Punch 
could  hardly  fail  to  exhilarate  an  audience  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  has  also  the 
happy  faculty  of  drawing  tears  as  well  as 
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provoking  smiles."  Some  of  the  author's 
smaller  pieces  have  been  worked  up  into  short 
stories,  collected  together  in  popular  books, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Christmas  Hamper"  and  "Tom  Moody's 
Tales."  He  wrote  several  successful  books  of 
fairy  lore  for  children. 

When  the  modern  novel  mania  set  in  Mark 
Lemon  was  a  veteran  in  letters,  and  it  seemed 
late  days  to  begin  novel  writing.  But  the 
prospect  of  increasing  his  fortune  induced  him 
to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  and  he  wrote 
"  Wait  for  the  End,"  in  three  volumes.  This 
was  followed  by  three  other  novels  of  equal 
length,  "  Loved  and  Lost,"  "  Faulkner  Lyle," 
and  "Golden  Fetters."  Of  these  "Faulkner 
Lyle"  is  far  the  best  work.  While  "  Golden 
Fetters"  is  mere  bookmaking,  "Faulkner 
Lyle"  is  a  work  that  any  man  might  feel 
proud  of  having  written.  If  Mark  Lemon 
had  been  rich,  these  books  would  never  have 
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been  produced.  He  might  have  struggled 
through  one  novel  for  the  love  of  it — a  novel  in 
which  he  could  have  indulged  in  the  narration 
of  some  of  his  own  adventures,  but  he  would 
have  done  no  more.  William  Benton  Clulow, 
in  a  work  too  little  known,  pertinently  says 
"that  competence  of  fortune  and  a  mind  at 
ease  have  in  thousands  of  instances  given  the 
death  blow  to  literary  ambition  and  success." 
Men  in  the  full  and  secure  enjoyment  of  the 
elegances  of  private  life  are  rarely  found  pur- 
chasing happiness  by  hard  literary  labour. 
Swift's  works  were  the  result  of  an  ambitious 
desire  for  wealth  and  a  title.  Defoe  wrote  best 
when  he  was  despoiled  of  position  and  means. 
Lord  Bacon's  most  important  works  were 
chiefly  composed  during  his  exclusion  from 
public  employment;  and  Machiavelli  wrote 
"The  Prince"  and  "The  Discourse  on  Livy" 
under  similar  circumstances.  Mark  Lemon 
was  under  no  other  pressure  to  write,  however, 
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than  the  common  pressure  of  the  times,  the 
desire  for  advancement  and  competence.  He 
was  in  receipt  from  Punch  of  a  salary  larger 
than  had  been  paid  to  any  other  editor  of  a 
weekly  production,  and  he  had  other  sources  of 
income.  His  last  novel  I  have  mentioned 
previously.  He  called  it  "The  Taffeta  Petti- 
coat." It  is  announced  under  the  title  of 
"The  Blue  Petticoat."  He  had  finished  it 
some  months  before  he  died.  I  have  in  my 
possession  his  latest  work,  his  last  composition, 
which  has  never  yet  been  published.  I  pro- 
pose to  print  it  next  month  in  the  closing 
paper  of  this  series. 

To  return  to  that  pleasant  Sunday  in  May. 
After  our  chat  over  the  fire  we  walked  down  to 
Waterloo  Place,  round  by  the  Strand,  and  back 
through  Covent  Garden  to  "  The  Garrick,"  my 
companion  pointing  out  houses  of  special 
interest  as  the  residences  of  celebrities,  many 
of  whom  he  had  known.  "  The  Garrick  "  was 
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celebrated  for  its  beef-steak  pudding,  to  the 
ingredients  of  which  was  added  maccaroni. 
He  ordered  this  specialite  and  a  claret  cup, 
over  which  we  continued  our  wayside  talk.  It 
was  here  that  he  spoke  with  almost  the  longing 
of  despair  of  two  works  which  he  hoped  to 
write.  The  first  was  "A  History  of  Punch" 
and  the  second  his  "Personal  Recollections  of 
London/'  The  Falstaif  entertainment  had  its 
birth  soon  after  this.  When  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out, 
Mark  Lemon  entered  into  the  work  of  pre- 
paration with  his  accustomed  energy.  The 
revision  of  the  text  occupied  much  thought 
and  attention,  and  after  that  the  dresses  and 
engagement  of  the  company  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  chief.  Mark  Lemon's  chambers  in 
Bedford  Street  were  full  of  histrionic  excite- 
ment for  weeks.  Falstaff  was  continually 
entertaining  not  a  score  of  tailors,  but  a  host 
of  "all  kinds  of  theatrical  people,  costumiers, 
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agents,  printers.  In  the  midst  of  his  trials 
of  costume  other  matters  would  occasionally 
supervene  to  draw  the  actor's  attention  from 
the  business  immediately  in  hand.  I  see  him 
now  in  his  dressing-gown,  slippers,  and  spec- 
tacles, poring  over  a  letter  at  breakfast,  having 
forgotten  for  the  moment  to  remove  from  his 
head  a  tinpot-looking  helmet  which  the 
costumier  had  brought  for  approval.  It  was  a 
comical  sight  and  amused  the  veteran  im- 
mensely when  he  was  asked  to  survey  himself 
in  the  glass. 

The  dress  rehearsal  to  which  the  leading 
men  in  London  were  invited,  was  an  utter 
failure.  Mark  Lemon  was  nervous.  Not  an 
actor  knew  his  part.  They  were  all  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  unmistakable  nervous- 
ness of  the  leading  man.  It  was  a  cold, 
critical  audience  too.  The  ordeal  was  tre- 
mendous, and  Mark  Lemon  passed  through  it 
unhappily.  It  was  not  until  he  had  got  the 
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text  well  off  by  heart  and  his  coadjutors  under- 
stood his  points,  that  the  play  went  smoothly 
and  well.     Those  gentlemen  who  saw  Falstaff 
on  the  first  night  did  not  see  the  literary  actor, 
who,  being   a  fat   man  himself,  had  made  a 
special   study  of  the  famous  fat  man  of  the 
great  dramatist.     There  were  seasons  in  the 
history  of   this   Falstaff  entertainment  which 
were   gloomy  and   uncomfortable.      Now   and 
then  Mark  Lemon  was  physically  unequal  to 
the  occasion.     Any  hitch  in  the  management 
or  a  bad  house  fidgetted  and  oppressed  him. 
Not  an  actor  to  the  manner  born,  he  was  often 
influenced  by  questions  of  detail  which  should 
have  been  left  entirely  to  others.     During  the 
first  provincial  tour  he  sustained  a  great  shock. 
Mr.  Clarke,  who  had  for  years  acted  as  his 
secretary,  and  who  did  the   duty  of  dresser, 
besides  walking  on  as  an  apparitor,  was  taken 
seriously  ill  at    Bath.      He  died  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  leaving  a  painful  blank  in  the  little 
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company.  Since  then,  within  comparatively  a 
few  short  months,  what  changes  the  great 
Scene-shifter  has  brought  about  in  the  life- 
drama  of  Whitefriars !  The  two  commercial 
chiefs  of  the  classic  land  behind  Fleet  Street, 
the  founder  of  the  Punch  firm  (Bradbury  and 
Evans)  and  their  editor  and  contributor  of  the 
golden  days,  have  all  made  their  exits  and 
disappeared  from  the  stage  for  ever.  Three 
men  who  knew  each  other  intimately  in  the 
early  times  of  Punch  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other — Mark  Lemon  first,  then  Charles 
Dickens,  and  last,  Frederick  Mullett  Evans, 
who,  with  his  late  partner,  undertook  Punch 
when  it  was  in  difficulties,  and  who  published 
the  most  important  of  Charles  Dickens^s  works. 
The  shadows  come  and  go  in  the  firelight. 
They  make  the  quiet  of  a  quiet  room,  with 
flickers  of  red  and  yellow  on  the  picture- 
frames,  seem  almost  oppressive,  these  shadows 
of  past  actors  so  recently  in  the  flesh  gathering 
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amongst  the  more  accustomed  tenants  of 
memory.  How  silently  the  great  Scene-shifter 
works  !  He  obeys  no  noisy  signal.  You  can- 
not tell  when  he  will  begin  to  move  in  his 
everlasting  drama.  He  needs  no  prompter. 
His  scenes  never  hitch.  He  makes  no  mis- 
takes, though  we  are  sometimes  tempted,  like 
Tennyson's  Farmer,  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
His  irrevocable  decrees.  He  works  by  in- 
scrutable laws.  It  is  for  us  humbly  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  with  a  firm  and  lively  faith  in 
the  mercy  and  wisdom  of  Him  "whom  time 
can  never  change." 


CHAPTER    VI. 
THE    LAST. 

°^T  is  many  years  ago  since  I  struck  up  a 
***  brief  epistolary  acquaintance  with  Mark 
Lemon,  though  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in 
1863.  He  came  into  the  north  of  England  to 
read  "Hearts  are  Trumps/'  and  was  introduced 
to  me  by  Tom  D.  Taylor,  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  west  country  journalists.  I  was  living 
in  the  Bailey,  at  Durham,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  overlooking  the  river 
Wear.  Mark  Lemon  accepted  an  invitation  to 
stay  with  me  here  during  his  visit  to  Durham, 
Newcastle,  and  Sunderland.  My  house  was  a 
small  old  fashioned  place.  It  had  an  ancient 

10 
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garden,  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers  and  old- 
fashioned  ivy.  At  the  end  of  the  walled -in 
walks  there  was  a  terrace  and  summer-house, 
literally  covered  with  luxurious  creepers. 
From  this  vantage  ground  we  overlooked  the 
pleasant  gardens  of  Mr.  Wooler  and  Colonel 
Chayter,  whose  lawns  and  flower-beds  sloped 
down  in  picturesque  terraces,  tier  upon  tier,  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  river.  Coming  from 
London  to  so  quiet  a  spot,  Mark  Lemon  was 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  repose  of  the 
place.  In  many  letters  afterwards  he  fre- 
quently referred  to  "that  Paradise  at  the 
bottom  of  your  garden."  We  smoked  in  the 
old  summer-house  and  talked  of  London. 
There  was  with  us  on  one  of  these  days  a  ripe 
Shakespearian  scholar,  overflowing  with  literary 
enthusiasm,  who  had  just  completed  a  romantic 
play  entitled  "Passion  and  Parchment."  It 
was  full  of  poetic  fancy,  and  in  admirable  blank 
verse.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  is 
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well  known  in  the  north.  I  mean  my  old 
friend,  James  Gregor  Grant,  author  of  "  Rufus 
the  Red  King/'  and  several  volumes  of  poems. 
The  son  of  an  actor,  Mr.  Grant  sat  and 
listened  to  Mark  Lemon's  talk  of  plays  and 
players  with  almost  as  much  rapture  as  Pros- 
pero's  daughter  experienced  in  listening  to  the 
prince.  The  editor  of  Punch  was  like  a  mes- 
senger from  afar,  coming  into  this  out-of- 
the-way  city  with  news  of  the  world.  I  see 
them  now,  these  two  old  men,  the  river  rolling 
by,  and  the  rooks  calling  to  each  other.  I  see 
the  beaming  face  of  the  north  countryman  who 
had  not  been  in  London  for  years,  looking  up 
at  the  robust  editor  leaning  upon  the  back  of 
a  chair  and  making  smoke-rings  with  a  meer- 
schaum pipe.  On  this  same  day  we  walked 
to  Finchale  Abbey,  and  back  again  to  the 
cathedral.  Mark  Lemon  was  almost  boyish  in 
his  delight  with  all  we  saw  and  everything  we 
did.  In  these  days  I  was  editing  the  Durham 
County  Advertiser  and  writing  stories.  Mv 
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office  was  in  Saddler  Street,  and  again  my 
windows  overlooked  the  "Wear.  One  morning 
when  I  was  very  busy  Mark  Lemon  sat  down 
and  applied  himself  to  some  sub-editorial 
duties  with  great  zest,  saying,  "  I  will  be  your 
sub-editor."  He  gave  me  ample  proofs  of  his 
skill  in  this  department ;  so  that  the  Durham 
paper  on  this  occasion  had  engaged  upon  it  the 
most  discreet  and  discriminating  of  London 
editors.  Mark  Lemon  was  every  inch  an 
editor,  a  director,  an  administrator,  a  nego- 
tiator, a  diplomatist.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
order  and  arrangement  in  editorial  business, 
inspiring  confidence  among  contributors  and 
publishers.  "  I  was  made  for  Punch"  he  said 
to  me  one  day,  "  and  Punch  for  me ;  I  should 
never  have  succeeded  in  any  other  way." 

He  came  into  the  North  to  read,  I  said ;  to 
read  an  adaptation  of  that  very  play  the  origin 
of  which  I  have  described  in  a  previous  chapter. 
He  read  at  Durham,  Newcastle,  and  Sunder- 
land.  The  audiences  were  large  in  each  town, 
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but  the  reading  at  Sunderland  was  the  most 
successful  in  every  respect.  He  seemed  to  be 
on  closer  and  warmer  terms  with  the  Sunder- 
land people,  than  he  was  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Newcastle.  The  interpolation  of  a  line  in 
the  text  put  the  Sunderland  audience  into  a 
very  excellent  humour.  I  had  recently  told  in 
print  the  following  tradition  of  Sunderland, 
which  just  at  this  time  was  being  much 
quoted  by  the  press. 

"  A  brusque  but  wealthy  shipowner  of  Sun- 
derland once  entered  the  London  office  of  Mr. 
Lindsay  on  business.  '  Noo,  is  Lindsay  in  ?' 
inquired  the  Northern  diamond  in  the  rough. 
'  Sir  ?'  exclaimed  the  clerk  to  whom  the  in- 
quiry was  addressed.  'Well,  then,  is  Mister 
Lindsay  in,  see'st  thou  ?'  'He  will  be  in 
shortly/  said  the  clerk.  '  Will  you  wait  ?' 
The  Sunderland  shipowner  intimated  that  he 
would  wait,  and  was  ushered  into  an  adjacent 
room,  where  a  person  was  busily  engaged  in 
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copying  some  statistics.  Our  Sunderland 
friend  paced  the  room  several  times3  and  pre- 
sently walking  to  the  table  where  the  other 
occupant  of  the  room  was  seated,  took  careful 
note  of  the  writer's  doings.  The  copier 
looked  up  inquiringly,  when  the  Northerner 
said,  'Thou  writes  a  bonny  hand,  thou  dost/ 
fl  am  glad  you  think  so/  was  the  reply. 
fAh,  thou  dost;  thou  macks  thy  figures  weel; 
thou'rt  just  the  chap  I  want/  '  Indeed/  said 
the  Londoner.  *  Yes,  indeed/  said  Sunder- 
land. '  I'm  a  man  of  few  words.  Noo,  if 
thou'lt  come  ower  to  canny  aud  Soonderland, 
thou  see'st,  I'll  gie  thee  a  hoondred  and  twenty 
pund  a  year — and  that's  a  plum  thou  doesn't 
meet  with  every  day  in  thy  life,  I  reckon. 
Noo,  then?'  The  Londoner  thanked  the  ad- 
mirer of  his  penmanship  most  gratefully,  and 
intimated  that  he  would  like  to  consult  Mr. 
Lindsay  upon  the  subject.  '  Ah,  that's  reet/ 
said  our  honest  friend,  'that's  reet;  all  fair 
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and  above  board  with ;  that's  reet ;'  and 

in  walked  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  cordially  greeted 
his  Sunderland  friend,  after  which  the  gentle- 
man at  the  desk  gravely  rose  and  informed  Mr. 
Lindsay  of  the  handsome  appointment  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  in  the  Sunderland 
shipowner's  office.  'Very  well/  said  Mr. 
Lindsay ;  ( I  should  be  sorry  to  stand  in  your 
way ;  .€120  is  more  than  I  can  at  present 
afford  to  pay  you  in  the  department  in  which 
you  are  at  present  placed.  You  will  find  my 

friend a    good    and    kind  master ;    and, 

under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the  sooner 
you  know  each  other  the  better.  Allow  me, 

therefore,  Mr.  ,  to  introduce  you  to  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Her  Majesty's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer/  ....  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  engaged  in  making  a  note 
of  some  shipping  returns  for  his  budget.  The 
Sunderland  shipowner,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
a  little  taken  aback  at  first ;  but  he  soon 
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recovered  his  self-possession,  and  enjoyed  the 
joke  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did." 

I  had  this  from  Mr.  Grant,  and  published  it 
first  hand.  It  has  had  a  long  run  since  then, 
though  it  has  not  been  so  popular  as  the 
story  of  the  collier  pigeon  fancier  which  I 
picked  up  some  years  ago  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ferry  Hill,  and  ventured  to  quote  in 
a  magazine  article  on  "Pitman's  Perils." 
Well,  when  Mark  Lemon  in  his  reading  came 
to  describe  the  dialect  of  his  hero  "  Joe,"  in- 
stead of  saying  it  was  a  very  mixed  kind  of 
Yorkshire  dialect,  he  said,  in  the  best  patois 
he  could  command,  "  It  was  nee  like  the 
talk  of  canny  aud  Soonderland."  This  pro- 
duced a  round  of  applause,  and  the  scene  in 
the  kitchen,  where  Joe  is  hidden  behind  the 
roasting  screen  and  thinks  he  will  soon  require 
basting,  went  down  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 

I  thought  of  the  difference  between  this 
reading  and  another  which  I  heard  at  a 
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fashionable  house  in  Belgravia  last  year.  It 
was  a  very  aristocratic  assembly.  There  was 
hardly  any  one  present  among  the  ladies 
below  a  duchess,  except  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 
Several  distinguished  foreign  artists  were, 
however,  mingled  in  the  small  group  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  came  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ladies.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
paintings  by  the  best  modern  painters,  and  there 
were  "  refreshments "  which  nobody  touched. 
Mark  Lemon  had  promised  to  read  a  scene 
from  "  Hearts  are  Trumps,"  and  it  appeared  to 
me  that,  for  once  in  his  life  at  all  events,  he 
had  not  correctly  gauged  the  taste  of  his 
audience.  My  friend  was  excessively  nervous. 
He  read  the  narrative  of  plebeian  love-making 
anything  but  effectively.  The  ladies  smiled 
with  becoming  propriety.  The  gentlemen 
applauded  and  said,  "  Brava,"  "  Brava," 
"Excellent,"  in  subdued  and  painful  whis- 
pers. Indeed  little  was  said  or  done  during 
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the  evening  above  a  whisper,  except  when 
Jules  Benedict  played  in  magnificent  style  his 
own  exquisite  arrangement  of  "  Where  the 
Bee  Sucks."  Later  in  the  evening,  or  at  an 
assembly  later  in  the  season,  Walter  Maynard 
entertained  the  distinguished  guests  with  an 
account  of  his  experiences  as  an  impresario, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  continual  sim- 
mer of  amusement.  The  same  stories  told 
from  a  platform  and  illustrated  with  songs  and 
music  would  prove  a  most  attractive  entertain- 
ment. When  we  (Mark  Lemon  and  myself) 
sat  over  a  quiet  supper  at  the  Hummums  in 
Covent  Garden,  after  the  assembly  had  gone 
home  in  its  carriages  or  to  another  party  in 
the  next  square,  we  speculated  upon  what  the 
society  of  Vanity  Fair  would  think  of  a  history 
of  the  strange  and  painful  scenes  that  are  being 
enacted  outside  the  Fair  and  on  its  very  bor- 
ders. For  example,  not  far  from  the  mild, 
wealthy  gathering  at  which  we  had  assisted, 
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Jimmy  Shaw  was  having  a  benefit  night  at  his 
famous  crib,  where  you  may  behold,  in  a  glass 
case,  stuffed  (in  the  manner  as  he  lived),  the 
renowned  dog  Pincher,  which  had  killed  more 
rats  than  any  other  dog  ever  known  to  "the 
fancy "  of  any  country,  dying  heroically  at 

last,  from  blood  poisoning,  after  killing  some 

» 
hundreds  of  sewer  rats  in  the  presence  of  an 

enthusiastic  congregation  of  sportsmen  and 
"  gents  "  of  position. 

The  Falstaff  entertainment,  as  I  have  said 
before,  was  a  failure  at  St.  George's  Hall. 
The  public  paid  liberally  to  see  Mark  Lemon 
everywhere,  except  at  this  handsome  but  some- 
what unlucky  house.  There  was,  however,  a 
serious  difficulty  continually  in  the  way  of  the 
management.  It  was  necessary  that  Mark 
Lemon  should  be  in  London  two  days  a  week. 
The  claims  of  Punch  exacted  this  amount  of 
attention  from  the  Editor  at  "Whitefriars. 
These  two  days  interfered  with  consecutive 
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engagements  for  the  country,  and  left  a  com- 
pany idle  during  two  and  sometimes  three 
nights  out  of  six.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary, 
however  excellent  an  entertainment  may  be,  to 
"puff"  and  "push"  it,  and  take  every  possible 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  the  public. 
The  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  a  distinguished  suite  to  the  Gallery  of 
Illustration  in  the  hands  of  a  zealous  adver- 
tising agent,  might  have  made  the  fortune  of 
the  entertainment.  Mark  Lemon  gave  a 
special  performance  for  the  Court.  The 
Gallery  was  decorated  for  the  occasion,  refresh- 
ments provided,  and  a  special  band  engaged. 
At  the  last  moment  the  manager  found  it 
impossible  to  be  present,  and  but  for  Mr.  Ger- 
man Reed,  there  would  have  been  no  one  to 
receive  His  Royal  Highness.  Left  to  them- 
selves, Mark  Lemon  and  Bardolph  had  for- 
gotten to  have  an  attendant  to  take  charge  of 
the  cloak  room.  In  this  dilemma  the  niece  of 
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one  of  the  apparitors  who  was  engaged  in  the 
property  room  was  seized  upon  by  Bardolph  for 
the  duty.  The  royal  party  had  just  entered. 
"Please  to  come  this  way,"  said  Bardolph, 
taking  the  apparitor's  niece  by  the  arm. 
"  There  now,  be  very  calm  and  quiet.  Go  into 
that  room,  and  take  off  the  Princess's  shawl." 
With  which  startling  command  Bardolph 
quietly  pushed  the  property  girl  into  the  room ; 
and  she  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  Prince 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mark  Lemon,  who 
came  round  to  the  front  at  once,  and  was  of 
course  graciously  and  kindly  received.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  shook  hands  with  him  very 
cordially,  and,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Princess,  thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  he  had 
afforded  them.  The  Princess  laughed  heartily 
at  the  scene  where  Falstaff  assumes  the  part  of 
Hal's  father.  The  Garrick  Club  of  the  future 
may  probably  count  among  its  interesting 
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paintings  a  picture  of  Mark  Lemon  in  his 
dressing-gown  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  and  Queen 
upon  his  performance  of  Falstaff.  The  pro- 
perty girl  pushed  into  the  apartments  of  the 
Princess,  and  receiving  her  shawl,  might  make 
another  interesting  sketch.  Painters  of  his- 
torical scenes  have  perpetuated  many  less 
worthy  subjects  than  these  two  incidents  of 
the  modern  representation  of  Falstaff. 

A  writer  who  knew  Mark  Lemon,  and  whose 
hand  I  recognise  in  the  article,  made  my  first 
paper  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  the  text  of 
some  interesting  reminiscences  in  The  London 
Figaro.  Respecting  the  origin  of  Punch,  he 
says  Mark  Lemon  told  him  that  he  was  not 
the  only  Lemon  who  flavoured  the  original 
bowl  of  Punch,  for  that  there  were  two  other 
Lemons  associated  with  him — Leman  Rede 
and  Laman  Blanchard.  "Of  course,"  my 
friend  went  on  to  say,  "  a  little  violence  must 
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be  done  to  the  pronunciation  of  'Laman/  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  pun.  'Why  was  it  called  Punch  ?'  I  asked 
him.  <  Because  the  title  was  short  and  sweet/ 
he  replied.  '  And  Punch  is  an  English  institu- 
tion ;  everyone  loves  Punch,  and  will  be  drawn 
aside  to  listen  to  it.  All  our  ideas  connected 
with  Punch  are  happy  ones/  '• 

I  once  stood  nearly  half  an  hour  with  Mark 
Lemon  looking  at  a  Punch  in  Southampton 
Street.  We  stood  in  a  doorway,  and  enjoyed 
the  show  immensely.  Going  to  our  rooms 
afterwards,  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  my 
cabman  had  arranged  for  my  especial  honour?" 
One  day  in  the  week  it  was  Mark  Lemon's 
custom  to  visit  the  leading  contributors  to 
Punch  in  the  way  of  business  relating  to 
copy  and  drawings.  He  employed  each 
week  the  same  cabman,  who  had  bought  a 
new  Hansom  for  the  editor's  weekly  rounds. 
"The  cabby  has  built  or  bought  a  new 
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Hansom  for  me,  and  had  arranged  to  have  a 
figure  of  Punch  painted  upon  the  panels.  He 
thought  it  best  to  speak  to  me  before  ordering 
the  work  to  be  done,  he  said.  I  told  him  he 
was  quite  right  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  consulting  me;  that  I  was  much 
pleased  at  his  intended  mark  of  attention  in 
the  matter  of  the  painting,  but  that  I  would 
rather  the  cab  were  not  embellished ;  that  such 
an  advertisement  was  not  to  my  taste.  The 
fellow  to  this  day  thinks  I  am  a  foolishly 
modest  and  unassuming  man  in  consequence. 
I  expect  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done  up 
the  Hansom  in  the  style  of  a  circus  car.  He 
might  have  written  upon  it,  '  Here  you  may  see 
the  fat  man!'" 

This  incident  reminds  me  of  a  little  episode 
of  the  Scotch  tour.  All  impresarios,  of  course, 
wear  fur  coats.  My  friend  of  the  Falstaff 
entertainments,  for  whom  I  did  duty  in  Scot- 
land, generously  insisted  upon  adding  to  my 
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"wraps"  the  impresario  coat.  It  was  a 
splendid  seal-skin  garment,  somewhat  too  large 
for  me.  I  wore  occasionally  a  seal- skin  travel- 
ling cap.  One  cold  day,  when  Falstaff  wished 
to  take  carriage  exercise,  I  wore  the  skins  in 
all  their  furry  magnificence.  Not  alone  doth 
manners  make  the  man;  the  tailor  has  an 
important  share  in  this  human  architecture.  I 
was  another  man  altogether  in  the  new  attire. 
During  our  ride  I  remembered  that  in  one  of 
my  stories  I  had  made  a  certain  showman's 
chief  wish  consist  in  the  possession  of  a  fur 
coat,  in  which  he  hoped  to  strut  about 
cracking  a  whip  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
on  the  outside  of  an  exhibition  of  natural  his- 
tory. When  we  left  the  carriage  to  make  a 
call,  the  idea  occurred  to  me.  Dim  remem- 
brances of  circus  proprietors  in  painted  vans 
came  into  my  mind  as  I  caught  sight  of  my 
own  short  figure,  very  much  disguised,  in  an 
Edinburgh  shop- window. 

11 
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"  I  don't  like  this  coat,  Mark/'  I  said. 

"Don't  you?  Not  the  impresario  seal- 
skin?" said  Falstaff,  looking  down -upon  me 
with  evident  amusement. 

"  No ;  I  feel  like  a  sort  of  agent  in  advance 
to  a  wild  beast  show  or  a  circus/'  I  said, 
gathering  up  some  superfluous  cloth,  and 
wrapping  the  coat  closer  round  my  shoulders. 
"  Do  I  look  the  character?" 

Falstaff,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  glanced  up 
the  street  and  down  the  street,  as  if  to  be  sure 
that  nobody  could  overhear  him,  and  then  in  a 
loud  whisper,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh,  said, 
"  Yes ;  by  the  lord,  you  do  ! " 

This  reminds  me  that  when  we  arrived  at 
Bradford  we  missed  one  of  our  rugs,  and  that 
in  reply  to  a  telegram  to  Newcastle  concerning 
it,  we  were  gravely  informed  that  nothing  had 
been  left  behind  there  but  a  small  vessel  with 
"  Harry  "  painted  upon  it.  This  was  the  pre- 
sent which  Bardolph  received  at  Glasgow.  We 
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had  another  loss  at  Bradford.  Mark  Lemon 
mislaid  a  twenty-pound  note.  Search  was 
made  everywhere  for  the  missing  treasure,  but 
it  could  not  be  found.  I  had  burnt  some 
papers,  and  it  was  shrewdly  suspected  that  I 
had  swept  the  note  into  the  fire.  By-and-bye, 
I  found  a  sheet  of  note-paper  with  "Truly 
yours,  Mark  Lemon,"  written  upon  it  in  Fal- 
stafFs  best  manner.  "  Is  this  the  autograph 
for  the  young  lady  who  wrote  to  you  this 
morning?"  I  asked.  "Yes,"  was  FalstafFs 
reply.  "  Then  you  have  put  the  twenty-pound 
note  into  the  envelope  instead  of  your  auto- 
graph." "  Impossible ! "  said  Falstaff.  I 
rushed  to  the  bar,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
examine  the  letters ;  and  sure  enough,  as  I  had 
guessed,  I  found  the  note,  much  to  Mark 
Lemon's  chagrin,  for  he  prided  himself  on  his 
care  and  regularity  in  matters  of  business. 
What  would  the  young  lady  have  thought  of 
Mark  Lemon's  reply  had  she  received  the 
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other  more  marketable  autograph  which  was  so 
near  being  posted  to  her  ? 

To  return  to  my  friend's  article  upon  my 
first  paper;  he  says  he  reminded  Mark 
Lemon  that  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"  Punch  "  would  be  perfectly  carried  out  if  its 
contributors  were  limited  to  five;  for  that 
"Punch"  really  meant  five.  Then  they 
diverged  into  a  talk  on  the  old  mysteries  and 
miracle-plays,  with  the  representation  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  and  the  Jews,  and  how  there  was  a 
popular  idea  that  the  familiar  words,  Punch 
and  Judy,  were  but  a  corruption  of  Pontius 
cum  Jud<eis,  and  that  the  modern  street-show 
of  Punch  is  the  only  true  relic  of  the  mediaeval 
miracle-play  to  be  found  in  England.  Then 
my  friend  reminded  Mark  Lemon  of  the  Sans- 
scrit  word  for  "  five,"  which  is  Pancha,  and  the 
Persian,  which  is  Punj ;  and  how  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  latter  word  from  the  well- 
known  Punjab  or  Punjaub,  which  in  fact 
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means  Punj  aube,  "  the  five  rivers/'  "  And,  I 
went  on  to  say,  that  we  derived  our  pleasant 
beverage  of  Punch  from  India — or  at  any  rate 
from  the  East — where  it  was  so  called  because 
it  was  composed  of  five  ingredients,  of  which 
the  Lemon  was  one. — I  am  aware  that  Dr. 
Doran  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  word  to  a  club 
of  Athenian  wits ;  but  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  him  in  this  particular/' 

They  talked  about  punch  of  all  kinds  and  of 
particular  pet  drinks,  but  Mark  Lemon  did  not 
say  what  his  favourite  punch  was.  I  think 
his  favourite  mixture  of  this  character  was  a 
noyeau  punch,  for  which  a  house  in  Fleet 
Street  is  celebrated.  But  they  did  discuss 
what  should  be  the  five  ingredients  that  ought 
to  go  to  a  perfect  punch. 

"  We  then  talked  of  an  acrostic  charade  that 
I  had  shown  him,  on  the  words  '  Lemon, 
Punch ;'  which  charade  had,  in  fact,  started 
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our  conversation  about  Punch.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

THE   LETTEBS   (5). 

I  brighten  even  the  darkest  scene — 

I  very  nearly  an  ostrich  had  been — 

I  with  a  hood  once  pass'd  all  my  days — 

I  am  a  fop  in  a  play  of  all  plays — 

To  its  greatness  the  city  of  Bath  I  did  raise. 

THE  WOBD8. 

I'm  a  Mart  of  judgment,  of  taste,  and  wit, 

O'er  a  crowd  of  pages  I  rule  the  roast ; 
I  mix  with  choice  spirits,  while  choicer  ones  sit 

Around,  while  I  give  them  full  many  a  toast. 
Of  my  two  words,  my  first  is  squeez'd  into  my  second, 
Although  at  its  head  it  is  commonly  reckoned. 

The  answers  to  the  five  letters  were — Lamp, 
Emu,  Marian,  Osric,  Nash;  the  first  and  last 
letters  in  which  words  will  spell  the  two  words 
Lemon  and  Punch.  Now,  although  double 
acrostic  charades  have  been  made  so  common, 
that  they  have  been  "done  to  death/'  yet  at 

the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  they  had  not 
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made  any  appearance  in  print.  Who  invented 
them,  I  do  not  know.  In  fact,  in  Latin,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  old  monkish  chronicles ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  who  it  was  who  first  clothed 
them  in  their  present  modern  dress.  Before  I 
spoke  with  Mark  Lemon  concerning  them,  I 
had  seen  them  afford  great  amusement  in  pri- 
vate circles,  and  for  six  months  or  more  had 
amused  myself  and  others  by  writing  them, 
receiving  and  interchanging  manuscripts,  and 
guessing  or  making  the  riddles.  I  sub- 
mitted the  above  and  other  specimens  to  Mark 
Lemon,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  saw  that 
the  double  acrostic  charades  might  be  made 
generally  popular.  The  result  of  our  talk  was 
that  he  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
subject  for  the  Illustrated  London  News — with 
which  newspaper  he  had  then  much  to  do.  I 
did  so,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  August  30,  1856/ 
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This  conversation  closed  with  a  joke  of 
Jerrold's : — 

"  On  that  occasion  I  spoke  to  Mark  Lemon 
of  his  tale,  "  The  Heiress  of  Bilberry/  which 
had  been  re-published  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,  and  which  had  been  republished  by 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  with  various  other  mis- 
cellanies, under  the  title  of  '  Prose  and  Verse/ 
'Do  you  know  what  Douglas  Jerrold  called  it?' 
said  Mark  Lemon,  in  his  good-humoured, 
jovial  way.  f  He  said  that,  as  I  was  a  Cock- 
ney, he  supposed  I  pronounced  the  title  "  Prose 
and  Worse."  That  was  good,  was  it  not?' 
'  It  was  characteristic  of  the  speaker/  I  replied, 
evasively." 

The  writer  evidently  interpreted  Douglas 
Jerrold's  fun  into  an  intentional  satire  upon 
Mark  Lemon's  work.  He  did  not  know  Jer- 
rold as  well  as  Mark  Lemon  knew  him,  or  he 
would  have  accepted  it  in  the  Lemon  spirit ; 
for  no  man  was  more  sensitive  or  less  inclined 
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to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  friend  than  Douglas 
Jerrold.  The  humour  of  the  Cockney  phrase 
suggested  itself  to  the  wit,  and  it  bubbled  up 
to  his  lips.  By  the  way,  I  mention  in  my 
previous  chapter  the  introductions  written  to 
many  of  the  little  text-books,  known  as  "Cum- 
berland's British  Theatre,"  signed  D 

G .     Although  there  is  no  doubt  that 

George  Daniel  was  the  author  of  these  criti- 
cisms, it  has  often  been  suggested  that  they 
should  be  collected  and  added  to  the  works  of 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Quite  as  often  has  the  ques- 
tion of  their  authorship  been  discussed  and 
"settled"  in  Notes  and  Queries.  Blan- 
chard  Jerrold  tells  me  that  his  father  always 
repudiated  the  authorship  of  these  articles, 
which  were  invariably  headed  "'Remarks." 
Even  the  author  of  "The  Story  of  a 
Father"  and  "Cakes  and  Ale"  need  not 
have  repudiated  the  work  on  the  ground 
of  its  want  of  merit.  The  opening  of  the 
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introduction  to  "  Honesty  the  Best  Policy " 
is  eminently  trenchant  and  pithy;  for  ex- 
ample : — 

"  '  Honesty  the  best  policy/ — Antediluvian 
adage  !  Honesty  ! — ragged  virtue,  kicked  out 
of  doors  to  beg  or  starve !  He  who  now-a-days 
ventures  a  word  in  favour  of  honesty,  shall 
be  drummed  out  of  society  for  a  dolt  and  a 
dreamer !  The  march  of  progression,  in  find- 
ing out  a  royal  road  to  riches,  has  removed 
this  ancient  stumbling-block.  In  the  universal 
scramble  for  money,  nobody  can  find  time,  or 
afford  to  be  honest !  Talk  of  physical  malaria, 
to  which  cholera  is  said  to  be  first  cousin ;  look 
at  moral  malaria !  Metropolitan  rank  sewers, 
quotha !  What  sewers  so  foetid,  what  stand- 
ing-pool so  foul  as  the  corruption  that  regales 
the  delicate  nostrils  of  Capel  Court  ?  A  stock- 
jobber and  a  railway-director  is  a  moral 
pestilence  that  walketh  not  in  darkness,  but 
that  poisoneth  in  noonday.  The  noxious  gas 
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of  ten  thousand  carcases  is  not  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  body,  than  the  reeking  rascality  of 
your  living  ones  is  to  the  soul ;  Yet  this 
plague  what  shall  stay  ?  Not  religion,  for  the 
God  of  the  present  day  is  gold.  Not  shame, 
the  brass  candlestick,  like  the  schoolmaster,  is 
abroad,  and  not  expected  home  again  !  A 
Board  of  Health  (when  all  are  alike  infected !) 
for  cholera  of  the  conscience — Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! ' 3 
This  was  written  a  good  many  years  ago. 
Railway  directors  were  in  particularly  bad 
odour  when  "  Honesty  the  Best  Policy "  was 
produced.  One  of  the  most  graceful  im- 
promptu compliments  which  Mark  Lemon 
ever  received  was  from  a  railway  director. 
We  were  visiting  the  Worcester  Porcelain 
Works,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Sherriff,  M.P.,  a  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  Mr.  Sherriff 
having  asked  me  if  I  thought  Mark  Lemon 
would  accept  a  memento  of  his  visit,  and, 
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encouraged  by  my  reply,  begged  him  to  accept 
a  set  of  very  handsome  flower-vases  which 
we  had  all  admired.  "Really,"  said  Mark 
Lemon,  withdrawing  from  the  kindly  offer, 
"  I  have  no  claim  in  any  way  upon  your 
kindness."  "  Claim  upon  me,"  said  Mr. 
Sherriff,  "  you  have  a  claim  upon  all  mankind." 
And  so  he  had — all  honour  to  his  memory  ! 

Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  of  the  Adelphi,  was 
one  of  Mark  Lemon's  oldest  friends.  When 
the  founder  of  Punch  was  a  young  man,  hoping 
to  win  his  spurs  in  dramatic  literature,  Mr. 
Webster  was  the  first  to  encourage  and  assist 
his  aspirations.  I  believe  Mark  Lemon's  first 
play  was  produced  upon  the  Adelphi  stage.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  some  of  his  happiest  hours 
were  spent  in  the  manager's  room.  As  a  rule 
he  stayed  in  London  several  nights  during  the 
week.  If  he  varied  the  monotony  of  Bedford 
Street  by  an  evening  walk,  his  footsteps  were 
generally  directed  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 
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He  had  a  key  to  the  manager's  private  door, 
the  only  key,  I  fancy,  besides  the  one  carried 
by  Mr.  Webster  himself.  How  often  he 
exercised  this  special  privilege  of  admission 
behind  behind-the-scenes  Mr.  Webster  will 
remember  now  with  painful  particularity,  since 
the  last  time  of  all  has  come  and  gone.  If 
Mark  Lemon  had  left  Bedford  Street  in  an 
evening  without  any  message  as  to  his  where- 
abouts I  invariably  knew  where  to  find  him, 
and,  thus  meeting  now  and  then  at  his 
favourite  haunt,  we  finished  the  evening,  after 
the  play,  in  the  manager's  society.  These 
were  rare  nights,  when  the  men  were  talkative. 
They  compared  notes  of  past  days,  and  gos- 
sipped  of  actors  whose  very  existence  had 
become  almost  traditionary :  for  Webster  in 
his  youth  was  intimately  acquainted  with  an 
old  playgoer  who,  as  a  boy,  had  seen  Garrick. 
More  than  this,  the  manager  knew  an  old  man 
who  knew  a  man  who  knew  Cave,  the  founder 
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of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.     Mr.  Webster 
knew  Liston. 

In  one  week  in  October  last  year  Bir- 
mingham was  peculiarly  honoured.  Charles 
Dickens,  Mark  Lemon,  and  Benjamin  Webster 
appeared  before  large  audiences  of  the  Hard- 
ware Village.  Charles  Dickens  inaugurated 
the  session  of  the  Midland  Institute  as  the 
president  of  the  year;  Mark  Lemon  gave  his 
"reading  in  costume"  at  the  Assembly  Rooms: 
and  Benjamin  Webster  played  Robert  Landry 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  It  is  a  week  which  I 
shall  long  remember.  I  was  favoured  with  a 
seat  on  the  Town  Hall  platform,  and  never 
heard  the  great  novelist  speak  more  effectively. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  a  host  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  admirers.  A  noble  instance  himself 
of  the  triumph  of  industry  and  perseverance, 
Charles  Dickens  had  to  tell  the  meeting  a  no 
less  remarkable  story  of  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  had  long  since  taken  to  heart  his 
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motto  of  "  Courage,  persevere."  Not  a  word 
which  the  president  spoke  was  lost.  He  had 
evidently  prepared  his  address  with  particular 
care.  It  was  like  a  reading— his  reading. 
You  could  almost  have  fancied  that  he  was 
reciting  an  essay  on  progress.  Every  point 
told,  every  sentence  was  perfect.  He  dwelt 
with  an  air  of  wonder  upon  the  great  things 
which  the  institution  had  accomplished.  The 
members  of  the  institute  listened  with  pardon- 
able delight  to  the  story  of  their  own  achieve- 
ments. They  must  have  experienced  something 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  poet  who  hears  for  the 
first  time  his  own  words  set  to  the  music  of  a 
master  composer.  It  must  have  been  sweet, 
indeed,  to  the  early  promoters  of  the  associa- 
tion to  hear  the  story  of  their  triumphs  set  to 
the  music  of  Charles  Dickens's  noble  words. 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  he  referred  to  his 
resumption  of  the  labours  of  his  earlier  years, 
and  promised  his  midland  friends  at  an  early 
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day  the  first  instalment  of  "  Edwin  Drood." 
I  saw  him  the  next  day  for  the  last  time.  He 
was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  window  of 
the  Illustrated  Midland  News.  In  the  evening 
from  the  wing  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre  I 
saw  Webster  wipe  the  tears  from  his  eyes  after 
that  most  touching  scene  between  father  and 
child  which  lifts  the  "  Willow  Copse "  out  of 
the  common  category  of  ordinary  melodramas. 
The  next  night  there  was  what  we  used  to  call 
during  our  northern  tour  an  actors'  supper  at 
the  Great  Western  Hotel,  with  Mark  Lemon 
and  Webster  among  the  guests.  Time  has  but 
marked  twelve  months  since  then,  and  the  pro- 
fessional brother  writes  to  me  thus  of  the  two 
famous  amateurs:  "I  miss  poor  dear  Mark 
greatly.  His  loss  and  that  of  Charles  Dickens 
grieved  me  sadly.  I  can  scarcely  realise  that 
they  are  dead." 

Speaking  of  Birmingham,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  when  Mr.  Webster  as   a  boy  had 
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resolved  upon  adopting  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession, he  went  to  Birmingham  to  seek  an 
engagement.  It  was  here  that  he  purchased 
his  first  piece  of  theatrical  property — a  sword 
which  he  intended  to  use  as  Rolla.  As  a  youth, 
it  was  his  ambition  to  play  this  part.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  throughout  his  long  and 
varied  career  he  has  never  played  the  part  for 
which  he  purchased  the  Birmingham  weapon. 
I  thought  it  a  singular  coincidence  that  an 
incident  in  Mr.  Webster's  career  should  have 
been  identical  with  the  first  adventure  of 
"  Christopher  Kenrick."  The  hero  of  the 
fiction  ran  away  from  home,  and  was  pushed 
by  adverse  circumstances  into  the  position  of 
second  fiddle  in  an  orchestra.  "  I  ran  away/' 
said  Webster,  "  bought  a  sword  to  play  Rolla, 
and  became  second  fiddle  in  the  orchestra/' 

There  was  with  us  during  this  evening  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  on  other  occasions,  the  impresario 
proper  of  "  Falstaff."  I  have  mentioned  him 

12 
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previously  under  his  nom  de  plume  of  "  Walter 
Maynard."  The  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Beale,  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Cramer,  Beale,  &  Co., 
Walter  Maynard  is  better  known  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  as  Willert  Beale.  Lord 
Carlisle  paid  him  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  he  reminded  him  of  Tom  Moore,  Mr. 
Beale  having  written  many  charming  songs, 
which  he  sings  to  his  own  graceful  pianoforte 
accompaniments.  Longfellow's  mournfully  ten- 
der and  musical  words  have  never  been  more 
sympathetically  set  than  in  Walter  Maynard's 
versions  of  "The  Children,"  "A  Rainy  Day," 
and  "Under  the  Lindens."  The  author  of  a 
bright,  chatty  book  entitled  "  The  Enterprising 
Impressario ;"  he  has  contributed  some  inte- 
resting articles  on  music  to  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  other  publications.  He  had 
arranged  with  Mark  Lemon  for  the  joint  pub- 
lication of  six  original  songs.  The  following 
was  to  begin  the  series  : — 
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"A  WAYWARD  WOMAN." 

"  My  coat  is  worn  threadbare  and  thin, 

My  shoes  are  very  old, 
The  wind  and  snow  alike  creep  in, 
And  bite  me  with  their  cold. 

"  I've  not  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

Nor  friend  to  give,  not  I ; 
And  yet  my  fortunes  might  be  worse : 
Here  are  the  reasons  why. 

"  I  might  have  been  p'rhaps  fool  enough 

To  give  my  heart  away, 
And  met  with  coldness  and  rebuff, 
As  men  do  every  day. 

"  A  wayward  woman  is  a  curse, 

You'll  find  so  if  you  tryj 
My  state,  you  see,  might  have  been  wor JB 
And  here's  good  reason  why. 

"  I  might  have  found  a  faithless  friend, 
To  change  my  sweetheart's  mind  : 
Falsehood  like  this,  you  may  depend, 
Is  worse  than  wintry  wind. 

"  Though  to  good  cheer  I'm  not  averse, 

Yet  I  can  pass  it  by, 

And  feel  my  state  might  have  been  worse 
You've  heard  the  reasons  why.:> 
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Words  by  the  Late  MARK  LEMON.  Music  by  WALTER  MAYNARD. 
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The  following  is  Mark  Lemon's  last  com- 
plete song.  I  have  before  me  a  rough  sketch 
of  what  was  intended  to  be  the  second  of  the 
series,  and  it  is  in  truth  Mark  Lemon's  very 
last  writing  in  this  branch  of  composition.  It 
is  written  in  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  blue-wove 
foolscap  paper.  There  is  no  title  to  the  design. 
The  words  are  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  two  heroes  come  from  strife  : 

Where  have  we  been  fighting  ? 
On  the  battle-field  of  life, 

Doing  wrong,  wrong  righting. 

"  Forth  we  went  a  gallant  band — 

Youth,  Love,  Gold,  and  Pleasure , 
Who,  we  said,  can  us  withstand  ? 
Who  dare  lances  measure  ? 

"  Round  about  the  world  we  went ; 

Ne'er  were  such  free  lances 
Victors,  in  each  tournament 
Winning  beauty's  glances. 

"  Gold  at  last  his  prowess  lost, 

And  when  he  departed 
Pleasure's  lance  was  rarely  crossed, 
Pleasure  grew  faint-hearted." 
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A  few  words  in  conclusion  about  Mark 
Lemon  as  the  Christmas  contributor  of  London 
Society.  For  many  years  past  he  occupied  the 
foremost  place  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
that  periodical.  As  long  as  I  knew  him  he 
always  had  a  short  story  in  hand  for  London 
Society.  It  frequently  happened  that  he  did 
this  work  in  the  summer.  I  found  him  one 
summer  evening  in  Bedford  Street  (with  all 
the  windows  open,  and  letting  in  the  sultry 
vegetable  air  of  Covent  Garden)  engaged  upon 
a  Christmas  story. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come/'  he  said,  taking 
off  his  spectacles.  "The  Muse  is  a  halting 
faggot  to-night ;  I  can  do  nothing  with  her." 

"What  are  your  intentions  with  regard  to 
her  ladyship?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  been  trying  to  induce  her  to  help 
me  with  a  Christmas  story  for  London  Society. 
They  like  the  copy  early,  and  I  always  try  to 
let  them  have  it." 
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"  Better  finish  it  at  Crawley,"  I  suggested. 

"It  is  harder  work  to  cover  the  fields  with 
snow  there  than  to  think  of  winter  here/'  was 
his  reply.  "  Let  us  brew  a  cup,  and  then  go 
and  see  Webster." 

I  suspect  the  "Punch"  dinners  set  the 
fashion  of  "  cups"  among  the  "  Punch  "  men. 
More  than  one  of  the  fraternity  is  excellent  at 
brewing  summer  drinks.  The  late  Charles 
Dickens  prided  himself  upon  a  mixture  which 
was  known  as  the  "  cider  cup  of  Gad's  Hill." 
It  was  made  of  cider,  limes,  pine- apple,  toasted 
apples,  lemon  peel,  and  sugar,  just  dashed  with 
brandy.  The  cup  which  Mark  Lemon  and 
myself  compounded  in  the  midst  of  the  London 
Society  story  was  a  claret  cup.  The  ingredi- 
ents were  simply  claret,  soda-water,  lemon, 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  and  some  ice. 

"  If  we  cannot  conjure  up  snow  for  London 
Society  we  can  conjure  up  ice  for  our  cup," 
said  Mark,  stirring  round  the  jorum  with  a 
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spoon.  "  Claret-cup  is  your  only  liquor ;  my 
love  to  you  ! " 

It  did  one  good  to  see  the  fine  old  editor 
quaff  the  summer  beverage.  Whatever  he 
did,  he  did  heartily,  reading,  writing,  eating, 
drinking.  His  likes  and  dislikes  were  equally 
ardent  and  energetic.  He  worked  with  all  his 
might. 

When  Sylvanus  Urban  laid  aside  his  lace 
ruffles  and  buckled  shoes  and  came  forth  as  a 
modern  English  gentleman,  the  new  series  of 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  was  inaugurated  by 
a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  then  pub- 
lishers invited  the  Whitefriars  staff  to  the  feast, 
and  Mark  Lemon  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
chair.  None  of  that  famous  company  enjoyed 
themselves  more  heartily  than  Mark  Lemon. 
Even  his  witty  contributor,  Mr.  Burnand, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  editor's  jokes  and 
repartee.  When  the  time  for  speaking  came, 
Mr.  Evans  (who,  like  his  old  friend  Mark,  has 
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now  gone  to  his  rest)  in  pleasant  banter  told 
how  Mark  Lemon  and  Douglas  Jerrold  brought 
"Punch"  to  his  firm.  Mark  Lemon  was 
earnest  and  happy  in  responding  to  the  toast  of 
his  health.  At  night  he  took  to  the  fireworks 
with  almost  boyish  delight,  crying,  "  Oh ! " 
with  affected  wonder  at  the  rockets,  and  com- 
paring notes  with  his  friend,  Shirley  Brooks, 
about  the  pyrotechnic  displays  of  Vauxhall. 
It  was  "  Punch "  that  named  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton's  building  the  Crystal  Palace.  Mr. 
Punch's  young  men  have  always  been  lavish 
in  their  praises  of  that  establishment.  Sir 
Joseph,  I  believe,  was  among  the  few  outsiders 
admitted  to  the  "  Punch  "  dinners.  There  was 
an  intimate  friendship  between  Mark  Lemon 
and  the  duke's  famous  agent.  Indeed,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  himself  was  on  familiar 
and  friendly  terms  with  the  leading  members  of 
the  "  Punch  "  staff.  Mark  Lemon's  visits  to 
Chatsworth  were  among  his  sunniest  memories. 
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Mr.  Home,  who  has  just  returned  to  England 
after  seventeen  years'  absence  abroad,  is  writing 
a  work  on  "  Bygone  Celebrities/'  and  will,  no 
doubt,  give  us  some  interesting  reminiscences 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art. 

I  remember  when  a  boy  walking  through 
Chatsworth  Park,  with  a  girl  who  accepted  me 
as  her  husband  soon  afterwards,  and  meeting 
the  duke,  who  was  indulging  in  a  quiet  excur- 
sion through  his  own  grounds.  It  was  a  holiday 
time  in  summer.  The  sun  was  flashing  upon 
the  gilded  casements  of  the  palace.  Happy 
throngs  of  pleasure- seekers  were  rambling 
about  the  park  and  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
Among  the  crowd  I  noticed  a  Bath  chair  occu- 
pied by  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  white  hat. 
He  was  watching  the  various  groups  of  holiday 
people  evidently  unknown  to  anyone,  a  stranger 
to  the  crowd  that  was  enjoying  his  hospitality. 
It  was  the  Duke.  When  he  passed  us  I  raised 
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my  hat.  He  returned  my  salute  with  avidity, 
and  looked  almost  grateful  for  the  stranger's 
recognition.  He  turned  round  to  watch  us  as 
we  disappeared  behind  the  magnificent  trees 
which  make  such  soothing  shadows  on  the  grass 
of  the  most  beautiful  park  in  the  world.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Duke's  chair  was^  empty,  and 
the  old  man  had  passed  away  for  ever.  Mark 
Lemon  was  reminded  of  many  excellent  traits  in 
the  Duke's  character  when  I  told  him  this  little 
story,  and  he  was  also  warm  in  his  praise  of  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  whose  house  and  grounds  in 
Chatsworth  Park  had  all  the  luxurious  glow  of 
the  Duke's  own  place.  Two  years  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  Mark  Lemon  and 
a  few  friends  at  Worcester.  There  were  some 
excellent  people  present,  including  a  gen- 
tleman of  position  in  the  North  of  England, 
accustomed  to  "the  highest  and  the  best  so- 
ciety/' The  conversation  turning  upon  royalty, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  the  north  spoke 
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of  a  rubber  which  he  had  played  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Teck. 

"That  completely  floored  me/"  said  Mark 
Lemon,  afterwards.  "When  I  am  in  big 
society  I  can  play  off  a  duke  as  my  friend; 
but  I  generally  lead  up  to  him  through  a 
bishop.  The  duke  is  my  last  card,  my  ace  of 
trumps ;  but  our  friend  from  the  north  leading 
off  with  a  princess  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
airing  my  ducal  friendship/' 

They  were  glorious  days  those  days  at  Chats- 
worth  for  the  hard-worked  literary  men  of  Lon- 
don. The  palace  with  its  gilded  windows,  the 
green  park  with  its  grand  old  trees,  the  silvery 
Derwent  wandering  through  the  flowery  mea- 
dows ;  the  luxury,  the  freedom,  the  splendour 
of  the  ducal  house — so  great  a  change  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  and  din  and  dirt  of  London — 
must  have  added  brighter  hues  now  and  then 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  guests. 

"  It  was  also  a  delightful  time,  I  can  assure 

13 
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you,  in  town,  at  Devonshire  House,"  said  Mr. 
Home,  the  other  day,  looking  back  along  the 
path  of  his  memory,  as  if  he  were  checking 
off  the  landmarks  by  the  way.  "  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  rehearsals  we  had  there  for 
the  play — a  dozen  at  least — and  upon  each 
occasion  the  grandest,  the  most  superb  dejeu- 
ner. The  Duke  was  a  gentleman  in  manner 
and  feeling.  Some  of  us  arrived  at  the  house 
in  anything  but  brilliant  equipages.  We  did 
not  all  drive  our  own  carriages,  you  know. 
But  in  whatever  manner  we  came,  the  gates 
flew  open  like  the  gates  of  some  magician's 
palace  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  care  halted 
behind  us." 

Mark  Lemon  often  spoke  of  his  visits  to 
Chatsworth;  as  he  did  also  of  the  election  at 
Boston,  when  his  friend  Herbert  Ingram,  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  was  elected. 

"  I  was  never  a  speaker,  as  you  know ; 
but  I  held  forth  at  one  or  two  small  meetings, 
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and  the  greatest  hit  I  made  was  when  I  asked 
them  who  gave  to  Boston  the  practical  blessings 
of  water.  Ingram  had  done  something  to  get 
the  Act  for  supplying  the  town  with  water,  and 
this  reference  to  his  success  told  immensely." 

Mark  Lemon's  Christmas  stories  may  be 
taken  as  the  key  to  his  generous,  self-denying, 
and  loving  nature.  They  are  simple,  unpreten- 
tious contributions  to  the  literature  of  fiction, 
full  of  tender,  gentle  feeling,  teeming  with 
sympathy  for  artists,  overflowing  with  a 
genuine  and  honest  love  for  the  drama  and  its 
surroundings,  and  abounding  with  sympathy 
for  "the  fatherless  children  and  widows,  and 
all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed."  Mark 
Lemon  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  festivi- 
ties of  Christmas,  and  among  his  children  was 
a  child  himself  in  presence  of  the  holly  and  the 
mistletoe.  In  many  a  Christmas  cartoon,  in 
many  a  genial,  merry,  honest  face  intended  to 
represent  "  Father  Christmas,"  may  be  traced 
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the  lineaments  of  Mark  Lemon's  well-known 
features.  At  Crawley  it  will  seem  as  if ' '  Father 
Christmas  "  himself  were  dead  indeed,  now  that 
the  snow  lies  white  and  cold  upon  the  grave  of 
him  who  was  everybody's  adviser  and  friend  in 
the  little  Sussex  village. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

PART  I. 


SCENE  I.— AN  APAETMENT  BELONGING  TO  THE 
PEINCE  OF  WALES. 

PRINCE  OP  WALES  and  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 

Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

Prince.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking 
of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper, 
and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that 
thou  hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly, 
which  thou  wouldst  truly  know.  What  a  devil 
hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the  day? 
unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes 
capons,  I  see  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  be 
so  superfluous,  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 
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Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal ; 
for  we  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and 
seven  stars,  and  not  by  Phoebus — he,  "that 
wandering  knight  so  fair."  And,  I  pray  thee, 
sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king — as  heav'n  save 
thy  grace,  (majesty,  I  should  say;  for  grace 
thou  wilt  have  none) 

Prince.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will 
serve  to  be  a  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

Prince.  Well,  how  then?  come,  roundly, 
roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  'squires  of  the  night's 
body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty ;  let 
us  be — Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the 
shade,  minions  of  the  moon :  and  let  men  say, 
we  be  men  of  good  government;  being 

governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste 
i 

mistress,  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance 
we  steal. 
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Prince, — Thou  sayest  well ;  and  it  holds  well 
too :  for  the  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's 
men,  doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea;  being 
governed,  as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for 
proof,  now :  a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely 
snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  dis- 
solutely spent  on  Tuesday  morning;  got  with 
swearing — "lay  by;"  and  spent  with  crying — 
"bring  in \"  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow 
as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  Thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is  not  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench? 

Prince.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad 
of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin  a  most 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag  ?  What, 
in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities?  What  a 
plague  have  I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin? 

Prince.  Why,  what  a  plague  have  I  to  do 
with  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 
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Fal.  Well,  them  hast  called  her  to  a  reckon- 
ing many  a  time  and  oft. 

Prince.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part? 

Fal.  No ;  Fll  give  thee  thy  due :  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

Prince.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my 
coin  would  stretch :  and,  where  it  would  not,  I 
have  used  my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that,  were  it  not 
here  apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — 
But  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gal- 
lows standing  in  England  when  thou  art  king  ? 
and  resolution  thus  fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the 
rusty  curb  of  old  father  antic — the  law?  Do 
not  thou,  when  thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

Prince.  No ;  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I?  O  rare!  I'll  be  a  brave 
judge. 

Prince.  Thou  judgest  false  already ;  I  mean, 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and 
so  become  a  rare  hangman. 
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Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it 
jumps  with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in 
the  court,  I  can  tell  you, 

Prince.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 
Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits ;  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.     'Sblood,  I 
am  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged 
bear. 

Prince.  Or  an  old  lion,  or  a  lover's  lute. 
Fal.    Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire 
bagpipe. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes ; 
and  art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascal- 
lest — sweet  young  prince — but,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee 
trouble  me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to 
heaven  thou  and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of 
good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  old  lord 
of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the 
street  about  you,  sir;  but  I  marked  him  not  : 
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and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded 
him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the 
street  too. 

Prince.  Thou  didst  well;  for  wisdom  cries 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O,  thou  hast  abominable  iteration ;  and 
art,  indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast 
done  much  harm  upon  me,  Hal — Hear'n  for- 
give thee  for  it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I 
knew  nothing ;  and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should 
speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will 
give  it  over ;  an'  I  do  not  I  am  a  villain. 

Prince.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow, Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad;  Fll  make  one; 
an'  I  do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

Prince.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in 
thee ;  from  praying  to  purse-taking. 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal;  'tis 
no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. 
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Enter  POINS. 

Prince.  Good-morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good-morrow,  sweet  Hal.  What 
says  Monsieur  Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir  John 
Sack-and-sugar?  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to- 
morrow morning,  by  four  o} clock,  early  at 
Gadshill — there  are  pilgrims  going  to  Canter- 
bury with  rich  offerings,  and  traders  riding  to 
London  with  fat  purses :  I  have  visards  for  you 
all,  you  have  horses  for  yourselves :  Gadshill 
lies  to-night  in  Rochester:  I  have  bespoke 
supper  in  Eastcheap :  we  may  do  it  as  secure 
as  sleep.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  stuff  your 
purses  full  of  crowns ;  if  you  will  not,  tarry  at 
home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fal.  Hear  ye,  Yedwardj  if  I  tarry  at  home, 
and  go  not,  Fll  hang  you  for  going. 

Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 

Prince.  Who!  I  rob?  la  thief?  Not  I,  by 
my  faith. 
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Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee;  nor  thou  earnest  not 
of  the  blood-royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for 
ten  shillings. 

Prince.  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be 
a  mad  cap ! 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  said. 

Prince.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at 
home. 

Fal.  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when  thou  art 
king. 

Prince.  I  care  not. 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  prince 
and  me  alone ;  I  will  lay  him  down  such  rea- 
sons for  this  adventure,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  he  the  ears  of  profiting;  that 
what  thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he 
hears  may  be  believed ;  that  the  true  prince 
may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  false  thief; 
for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time  want  counte- 
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nance.  Farewell :  you  shall  find  me  in  East- 
cheap.  [Exit  FALSTAFF. 

Prince.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  fare- 
well, Allhallown  summer ! 

Poms.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey-lord,  ride 
with  us  to-morrow ;  I  have  a  jest  to  execute, 
that  I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bar- 
dolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  those  men 
that  we  have  already  waylaid ;  yourself  and  I 
will  not  be  there :  and,  when  they  have  the 
booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this 
head  from  my  shoulders. 

Prince.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
setting  forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before,  or 
after  them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and 
then  will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit 
themselves :  which  they  shall  have  no  sooner 
achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon  them. 

Prince.  Ay,    but    'tis    like,   that   they  will 
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know  us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and 
by  every  other  appointment,  to  be  our- 
selves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see, 
Fll  tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  visards  we  will 
change,  after  we  leave  them  ;  and  I  have  cases 
of  buckram,  for  the  nonce,  to  immask  our 
noted  outward  garments. 

Prince.  But  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard 
for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them 
to  be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned 
back ;  and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than 
he  sees  reason,  I'll  forswear  arms.  The  virtue 
of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incomprehensible  lies 
that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we 
meet  at  supper ;  how  thirty,  at  least,  he  fought 
with;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremi- 
ties he  endured ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies 
the  jest. 

Prince.  Well,  Fll  go  with  thee :  provide  us 
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all  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow 
night  in  Eastcheap,  there  I'll  sup  :  farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Prince.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  up- 
hold 

The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness  : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debts  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
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I'll  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

[Exit. 

SCEHE  II.— THE  KOAD  BY  GADSHILL. 
Enter  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  and  POINS,  disguised. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter;  I  have  re- 
moved Falstaifs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a 
gummed  velvet. 

Prince.  Stand  close. 

[Both  retire  into  back  scene. 

Enter  FALSTAFF,  disguised. 

Fal.  Poins  !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins  ! 
Prince   [coming  forward].     Peace,  ye  fat- 
kidneyed  rascal :    what  a  brawling  dost  thou 
keep ! 
^Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill :  I'll  go  seek  him. 

[Retires  again  into  background. 
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Fal,  I  am  accursed,  to  rob  in  that  thief's 
company :  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse, 
and  tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel 
but  four  foot  by  the  square  further  a-foot,  I 
shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but 
to  die  a  fair  death,  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hang- 
ing for  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his 
company  hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty 
years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with  the  rogue's 
company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given  me  medi- 
cines to  make  me  love  him,  I'll  be  hanged;  it 
could  not  be  else ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — 
Poins  ! — Hal ! — a  plague  upon  you  both  !  Bar- 
dolph  ! — Peto  ! — I'll  starve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot 
further.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink, 
to  turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I 
am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a 
tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  three 
score  and  ten  miles  a-foot  with  me :  and  the 
stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough :  a 
plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to 
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one  another  !  —  [they  whistle]  —  Whew !  —  A 
plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you 
rogues  ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged  ! 

Prince  [advances] .  Peace  !  lie  down ;  lay 
thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou 
canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up 
again,  being  down?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear 
mine  own  flesh  so  far  a-foot  again,  for  all  the 
coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. — What  a  plague 
mean  ye,  to  colt  me  thus  ? 

Prince.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou 
art  uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me 
to  my  horse — good  king's  son. 

Prince.  Out,  you  rogue  !  shall  I  be  your 
ostler  ? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thy  own  heir- 
apparent  garters  !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  'peach  for 
this.  An'  I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all, 
and  sung  to  filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be 
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my  poison.     When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and 
a-foot  too  ! — I  hate  it. 

Enter  POINS,  GADSHILL,  BARDOLPH,  and  PETO, 
disguised. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poins.  O,  'tis  our  setter  ;  I  know  his  voice. 

Bard.  Case  ye,  case  ye :  on  with  your 
visards;  there's  money  of  the  king's  coming 
down  the  hill, — 'tis  going  to  the  king's  exche- 
quer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the 
king's  tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all ! 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

Prince.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in 
the  narrow  lane;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk 
lower ;  if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter, 
then  they  light  on  us. 

Fal.  But  how  many  be  there  of  them  ? 
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Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds  !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

Prince.  What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

Prince.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind 
the  hedge ;  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thou 
shalt  find  him.  Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should 
be  hanged. 

Prince  \aside~\.  Ned,  where  are  our  dis- 
guises ? 

Poins  [aside'] .  Here,  hard  by ;  stand  close. 
[Exeunt  PRINCE  and  POINS. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his 
dole,  say  I !  Every  man  to  his  business. 

[They  put  on  their  masks,  draw  their 
swords,  and  retire. 

Down  with  them  !  cut  the  villains'  throats  ! 
Ah  !  you  caterpillars  !  bacon-fed  knaves  !  they 
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hate  us  youth  :  down  with  them  !  fleece  them  ! 
Young  men  must  live.  You  are  grand-jurors, 
are  ye  ?  We'll  jure  you,  i'faith.  [Exit. 

Enter  PRINCE  OP  WALES  and  POINS,  in  buck- 
rum  suits. 

Prince.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true 
men;  now,  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves, 
and  go  merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argu- 
ment for  a  week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a 
good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins.  Stand  close,  I  hear  them  coming. 

[Retire  again  into  the  background. 

Enter  FALSTAFF,   GADSHILL,    and  PETO,  with 
bags  of  money,  laughing  immoderately. 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and 
then  to  horse  before  day.  An'  the  Prince  and 
Poins  be  not  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no 
equity  stirring  :  there's  no  more  valour  in  that 
Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

[PRINCE  and  POTXS  advance. 
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Prince.  Your  money  ! 
Poins.  Villains. 

[GADSHILL,  BARDOLPH,  and  PETO  run 
away,  and  FALSTAFF  after  a  slight 
blow  is  beaten  off  by  the  PRINCE  and 
POINS,  he  roaring  lustily,  leaving  the 
booty. 
Prince.  Got  with  much  ease.  Now  merrily 

to  horse. 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possessed  with 

fear 
So   strongly,  that   they   dare  not   meet   each 

other ; 

Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Were't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 
Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd  !          [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III— THE  BOAR'S  HEAD  TAVERN,  IN 

IEASTCHEAP. 
Enter  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prince.  Ned,  pr'ythee  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Enter  POINS. 

Poins.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads, 
amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I 
have  sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humi- 
lity. Sirrah,  I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash 
of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by  their 
Christian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
They  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation,  that 
though  I  be  but  Prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the 
king  of  courtesy ;  and  tell  me  flatly,  I  am  no 
proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ;  but  a  Corinthian,  a 
lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy  (so  they  call  me),  and 
when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  shall  command 
all  the  good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  To  conclude,  I 
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am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his 
own  language  during  my  life. 

******* 

*       Enter  HOSTESS.       * 

My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half-a-dozen  more, 
are  at  the  door— shall  I  let  them  in  ? 


Prince.  I  pr'ythee  call  in  Falstaff, — call  in 
ribs — call  in  tallow. 

Enter  FALSTAFF,  GADSHILL,  BARDOLPH,  PETO, 
aad  DRAWER  — pause  —  FALSTAFF  looks 
angrily  at  them,  then  sits. 

Poins.  Welcome,    Jack ;    where    hast    thou 
been? 
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Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
vengeance  too !  marry,  and  amen.  Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack,  boy.  [To  DRAWER.]  Ere  I  lead 
this  life  long,  Fll  sew  netherstocks,  and  mend 
them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards  !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue.  Is 
there  no  virtue  extant  ? 

[DRAWER    brings    a    cup    of  sack — he 
drinks. 

Prince  [to  POINS].  Didst  thou  never  see 
Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter? — pitiful-hearted 
Titan ! — that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
sun?  If  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack, 
too;  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found 
in  villanous  man ;  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than 
a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it; — a  villanous 
coward  !  Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when 
thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not 
forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a 
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shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three  good 
men  unhanged  in  England,  and  one  of  them  is 
fat,  and  grows  old,  heaven  help  the  while  !  A 
bad  world,  I  say  !  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I 
say  still ! 

Prince  [crossing  to  him] .  How  now,  wool- 
sack !  what  mutter  you  ? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and 
drive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of 
wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face 
more.  You  Prince  of  Wales  ! 

Prince.  Why,  you  round  man — what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to 
that:  and  Poins  there? 

Prince.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an'  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee 
hanged,  ere  I  call  thee  coward;  but  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pound  I  could  run  as  fast 
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as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders,  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back ; 
call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing !  Give  me  them 
that  will  face  me;  give  me  [PRINCE  turns  to 
him] — a  cup  of  sack  :  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  drunk 
to-day.  {Exit  BARDOLPH. 

Prince.  Oh  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drunkest  last. 

Enter  BARDOLPH  with  a  cup  of  sack. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all 
coward's  still,  say  I ! 

[Drinks — BARDOLPH  takes  the  cup. 

Prince.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter  ?  Here  be  four  of 
us  here  have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this 
morning. 

Prince.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is;  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us. 
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Prince.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half- 
sword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  to- 
gether. I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  I  am 
eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet;  four 
through  the  hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through  ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw, — 
ecce  signum.  [Shows  his  sword.']  I  never 
dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man :  all  would  not 
do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — let  them  speak ; 
if  they  speak  more  or  less  than  truth,  they  are 
villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

Prince.  Speak,  sirs: — [to  GADSHILL,  fyc.,] — 
how  was  it  ? 

Sard.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen — 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Bard.  And  bound  them. 

Gads.  No,  no ; — they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every 
man  of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew 
Jew. 
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Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come 
in  the  other. 

Prince.  What,  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

Fal.  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all; 
but  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a 
bunch  of  radish ;  if  there  were  not  two  or  three 
and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no 
two-legged  creature. 

Poins.  Tray  heaven,  you  have  not  killed 
some  of  them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for;  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them  :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell 
thee  what,  Hal — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my 
face,  call  me  horse — Thou  knowest  my  old  ward 
— here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point :  four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me 

Prince.  What,  four?  thou  saidst  but  two, 
even  now. 
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Fal.  Four,  Hal — I  told  thee,  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay, — he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  afront,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me :  I  made  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

Prince.  Seven!  why,  there  were  but  four, 
even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I'm  a  villain 
else.  „ 

Prince.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone;  we  shall 
have  more  anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

Prince.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so;  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of 

Prince.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground;    but  I  fol- 
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lowed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and 
with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

Prince.  Oh,  monstrous !  eleven  buckram 
men  grown  out  of  two  ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
knaves  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and 
let  drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that 
thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

Prince.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  of 
them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 
Why,  thou  clay-brained  knot-pated  fool,  thou 
greasy  tallow-ketch 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is 
not  the  truth  the  truth  ? 

Prince.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark 
thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand  ?  Come,  tell  us 
your  reason  :  what  sayest  thou  to  this  ? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your 
reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No  :  were  I 

15 
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at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world, 
I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you 
a  reason  on  compulsion !  If  reasons  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

Prince.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ; 
this  sanguine  coward,  this  horseback-breaker, 
this  huge  hill  of  flesh — 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  eel-skin,  you 
dried  neat's  tongue,  you  stock-fish — Oh,  for 
breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — you 
tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you 
vile  standing  tuck —  \Puffing. 

Prince.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again;  and,  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in 
base  comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

Prince.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four : 
you  bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their 
wealth.  Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put 
you  down.  Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four ; 


EH 
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and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you  from  your 
prize,  and  have  it;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you 
here  in  the  house : — and,  Falstaff,  you  carried 
your  fat  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dex- 
terity, and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and 
roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bullcalf.  What  a  slave 
art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done, 
and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick, 
what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou 
now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and 
apparent  shame  ? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  hear,  Jack, — what  trick 
hast  thou  now? 

Fal.  By  the  lord,  I  knew  ye !  as  well  as  he 
that  made  ye.  Why — hear  ye,  my  masters — 
was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  should 
I  turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou 
knowest,  1  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but  be- 
ware instinct :  the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter ;  I  was  a 
coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
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of  myself  and  thee  duriug  my  life ;  I,  for  a 
valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But, 
lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money.  Hostess 
[calls] ,  clap-to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of 
gold,  all  the  titles  of  true  fellowship  come  to 
you.  What,  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have 
a  play  extempore  ? 

Prince.  Content :  and  the  argument  shall 
be  thy  running  away. 

Fal.  Ah,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an*  thou 
lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 

Hostess.  My  lord,  the  prince 

Prince.  How  now,  my  lady,  the  hostess  ? 
what  sayest  thou  to  me? 

Hostess.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  noble- 
man of  the  court  at  door,  would  speak  with 
you ;  he  says,  he  comes  from  your  father. 

Prince,  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him 
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a  royal  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my 
mother. 

FaL  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Hostess.  An  old  man. 

FaL  What  doth  gravity  out  of  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

Prince.  Pr'ythee  do.  Jack. 

FaL  'Faith,  and  Fll  send  him  packing. 

[Exeunt  FALSTAFF  and  Hostess. 

Prince.  Now,  sirs:  [to  BARDOLPH,  fyc.]  by'r 
lady,  you  fought  fair ;  so  did  you,  Peto ;  so 
did  you,  Bardolph ;  you  are  lions  too,  you  ran 
away  upon  instinct ;  you  will  not  touch  the  true 
prince  ;  no — fie  ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran,  when  I  saw  others  run. 

Prince.  Tell  me  now,  in  earnest — how  came 
FalstafFs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Bard.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger; 
and  said,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England, 
but  he  would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in 
fight;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the  like.  Yea, 
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and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear  grass,  to  make 
them  bleed ;  and  then  to  beslubber  our  garmeuts 
with  it,  and  to  swear,  it  was  the  blood  of  true 
men ;  I  did  that,  I  did  not  these  seven  years 
before,  I — blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  de- 
vices. 

Prince.  O,  villain !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of 
sack  eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with 
the  manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed 
extempore :  thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  away : — what  instinct 
hadst  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ? 
do  you  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

[Pointing  to  his  own  face. 

Prince.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

Prince.  Hot  livers,  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

Prince.  No,  if  rightly  taken — halter.  Here 
comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone. 
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Enter  FALSTAPP. 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast? 
How  long  is't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  saw'st 
thine  own  knee? 

Fal  Mine  own  knee?  When  I  was  about 
thy  years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in 
the  waist;  I  could  have  crept  into  an  alder- 
man's thumb-ring :  a  plague  of  sighing  and 
grief !  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder.  *  * 
There's  villanous  news  abroad :  here  was  Sir 
John  Bracy  from  your  father;  you  must  to 
the  court  in  the  morning.  Thou  wilt  be  hor-  * 
ribly  chid  to-morrow,  when  thou  com'st  to  thy 
father  :  if  thou  love  me,  practise  an  answer. 

Prince.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and 
examine  me  upon  the  particulars  of  my 
life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content : — this  chair  shall  be 

*  This  portion  of  the  scene  is  sometimes  omitted  in  re- 
presentation. 
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my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this 
cushion  my  crown. 

Prince.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown ! 

Fal.  Well,  an'  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite 
out  of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved.  Give 
me  a  cup  of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red, 
that  it  may  be  thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I 
/nust  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King 
Cambyses'  vein. 

Enter  Hostess  with  sack. 

Prince.  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech : — Stand  aside, 
nobility. 

Hostess.  This  is  excellent  sport,  i'faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling 
tears  are  vain. 

Hostess.  O  the  father  !  how  he  holds  his 
countenance. 
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Fal.  For  heaven's  sake,  lords,  convey  my 
tristful  queen,  for  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates 
of  her  eyes. 

Hostess.  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of 
these  harlotry  players,  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot;  peace,  good 
tickle-brain. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel 
where  thou  spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how 
thou  art  accompanied;  for  though  the  camo- 
mile, the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it 
grows,  yet  youth,  the  more  it  is  wasted,  the 
sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have 
partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own 
opinion  that  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou 
be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point; — Why, 
being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at? 
Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to  be 
ask'd.  Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief, 
and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be  ask'd. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often 
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heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land 
by  the  name  of  pitch:  this  pitch,  as  ancient 
writers  do  report,  doth  defile;  so  doth  the 
company  thou  keepest.  *  * 

And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have 
often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not 
his  name. 

Prince.  What  manner  of  man,  an'  it  like 
your  majesty  ? 

Fal.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a 
corpulent;  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye, 
and  a  most  noble  carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  his 
age  some  fifty,  or,  by^r  lady,  inclining  to  three- 
score ;  and  now  I  remember  me,  his  name  is 
Falstaff;  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given, 
'  he  deceiveth  me;  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in 
his  looks.  Him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish. 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me, 
where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

Prince.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do 
thou  stand  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 
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Fal.  Depose  me?  If  thou  dost  it  half  so 
gravely,  so  majestically,  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit - 
sucker,  or  a  poulterer's  hare. 

Prince.  Well,  here  I  am  set.  [Sits. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand : — judge,  my  masters. 

Prince.  Now  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

Prince.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false : — nay, 
Fll  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'faith. 

Prince.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy? 
henceforth  ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  vio- 
lently carried  away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil 
haunts  thee,  in  the  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man  :  a 
tun  of  man  is  thy  companion.  *  * 

Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and 
drink  it?  wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to 
carve  a  capon  and  eat  it?  wherein  cunning, 
but  in  craft?  wherein  crafty,  but  in  villany? 
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wherein  villanous,  but  in  all  things?  wherein 
worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

FaL  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you ; — Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

Prince.  That  villanous  abominable  misleader 
of  youth,  Falstaff,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

Prince.  I  know  thou  dost. 

FaL  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it :  but  that  he  is  (saving  your 
reverence,)  a  villain,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If 
sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  heaven  help  the 
wicked !  If  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then 
Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my 
good  lord;  banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph, 
banish  Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind 
Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack 
Falstaff,  and  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as 
he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish  not  him  thy 
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Harry's  company,  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's 
company;  banish  plump  Jack,  and  banish  all 
the  world. 

Prince. — I  do,  I  will.        [A  knocking  heard. 

The  Hostess  goes  off,  and  immediately  re-enters. 

Hostess.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh !    the  devil  rides  upon  a 
fiddle-stick.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Hostess.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at 
the  door:  they  are  come  to  search  the  house. 
Shall  I  let  them  in? 
[PRINCE  motions  "yes/']  [Exit  Hostess. 

Fal.  Hal,  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so. 

Prince.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without 
instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  if  you  will  deny 
the  sheriff,  so ;  if  not,  let  him  enter :  if  I  be- 
come not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a 
plague  on  my  bringing  up  !  I  hope,  I  shall  as 
soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter,  as  another. 
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Prince.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras ;  the 
rest  walk  up  above. — Now,  my  masters,  for  a 
true  face  and  a  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date 
is  out,  and  therefore  Fll  hide  me.  [Retires. 

Prince.  [PoiNs  takes  paper  from  FALSTAFF'S 
pocket .]  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Poins.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Let's  see  what  they  be.          [Reads. 

Item,  a  capon,  2s.  2d. 

Item,  sauce,  4rf. 

Item,  sack,  two  gallons,  5*.  8d. 

Item,  anchovies  and  sack,  after  supper,  2s.  6d. 
Item,  bread,  a  halfpenny. 

O,  monstrous !  but  one  half-penny  worth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — What 
there  is  else,  keep  close;  we'll  read  it  at  more 
advantage  \  there  let  him  sleep  till  day.  I'll  to 
the  court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the 
wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I'll 
procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I 
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know,  his  death  will  be  a  inarch  of  twelvescore. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again,  with 
advantage.  Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  so,  good  morrow,  Poins.  [Exit. 
Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— THE  BOAE'S  HEAD  TAVEEN,  ITS 
EASTCHEAP. 

X 

Enter  FALSTAFF  and  BABDOLPH  with  two 
tankards. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely, 
since  this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not 
dwindle? — why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like 
an  old  lady's  loose  gown ;  I  am  withered  like 
an  old  apple-John,  [sits.']  Well,  I'll  repent,  and 
that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some  liking;  I 
shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  strength  to  repent.  An'  I  have  not 
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forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  peppercorn,  a  brewer's  horse. 
Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the 
spoil  of  me. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  can- 
not live  long. 

FaL  Why,  there  is  it ; — come,  sing  me  a  vile 
song;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously 
given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be;  virtuous 
enough;  swore  little;  diced,  not  above  seven 
times  a  week ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed — 
three  or  four  times;  lived  well,  and  in  good 
compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out 
of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  Sir  John,  that 
you  must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass — out  of 
all  reasonable  compass,*  Sir  John. 

[FALSTAFF  rises. 

FaL  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  Fll  amend 
my  life :  thou  art  our  admiral — thou  bearest 
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the  lantern  in  the  poop,*  but  'tis  in  the  nose 
of  thee ;  thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
harm. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  I  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head, 
or  a  memento  mori.  *  *  *  Thou  art  alto- 
gether given  over ;  and  wert  indeed,  but  for 
the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness. 
When  thou  rannest  up  Gadshill  in  the  night  to 
catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst 
been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire, 
there's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art  a 
perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light ! 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links 
and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  be- 
twixt tavern  and  tavern  :  but  the  sack  that  thou 
hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as 
good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe. 

*  Collier's  "  Emendations  " — not  in  the  poop. 

16 
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I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours 
with  fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years  j 
heaven  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'S  blood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
body ! 

Fal.  Lud-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to 
be  heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen !  have  you  en- 
quired yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Hostess.  Why,  Sir  John !  what  do  you 
think,  Sir  John?  do  you  think  I  keep  thieves 
in  my  house  ?  I  have  searched,  I  have  en- 
quired, so  has  my  husband,  man  by  man,  boy 
by  boy,  servant  by  servant ;  the  tithe  of  a  hair 
was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  Ye  lie,  hostess ;  Bardolph  was  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hair  j  and  I'll  be  sworn  my 
pocket  was  picked:  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman, 

go- 
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Hostess.  Who,  I  ?  no ;— I  defy  thee  :  Odd's 
light,  I  was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house 
before. 

FaL  Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Hostess.  No,  Sir  John;  you  do  not  know 
ine,  Sir  John ;  I  know  you,  Sir  John  ;  you  owe 
me  money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quar- 
rel to  beguile  me  of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen 
of  shirts  to  your  back. 

FaL  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas;  I  have  given 
them  away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have 
made  bolters  of  them. 

Hostess.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  hoi- 
land  of  eight  shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money 
here,  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  diet  and  by- 
drinkings;  and  money  lent  you,  four-and- 
twenty  pounds. 

FaL  [pointing  to  BARDOLPH.]  He  had  his 
part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Hostess.  He !  alas,  he  is  poor :  he  hath 
nothing. 
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Pal.  How !  poor  ?  Look  upon  his  face ; 
what  call  you  rich  ?  Let  them  coin  his  nose ; 
let  them  coin  his  cheeks ;  I'll  not  pay  a  denier. 
\Vhat,  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me  ?  Shall 
I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall 
have  my  pocket  picked  ?  I  have  lost  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Hostess.  O !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell 
him,  I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was 
copper. 

Fal.  How  !  the  prince  is  a  jack,  a  sneak-cup ; 
and  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  PRINCE  OF  WALES  in  half  armour, 
marching. 

How   now,    lad  ?    is   the   wind    in  that  door, 
i'faith  ? — must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion. 

Hostess.  My  lord,    I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

Prince.  "What  say'st  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ? 
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How  does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he 
is  an  honest  man. 

Hostess.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

Prince.  What  say'st  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night,  I  fell  asleep  here 
behind  the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked. 

Prince.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe,  me  Hal  ?  Three  or 
four  bonds  of  forty  pounds  a-piece,  and  a  seal- 
ring  of  my  grandfather's. 

Prince.  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Hostess.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said, 
I  heard  your  grace  say  so  :  and,  my  lord,  he 
speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed 
man  as  he  is;  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

Prince.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Hostess.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor 
womanhood  in  me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune  :  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee  than 
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in  a  drawn  fox;  and  for  womanhood,  Maid 
Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward 
to  thee.  Go,  thou  thing,  go. 

Hostess.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  Why,  a  thing  to  thank 
heav'n  on. 

Hostess.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  heaven  on, 
I  would  thou  shouldst  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest 
man's  wife ;  and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside, 
thou  art  a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

Prince.  Thou  say'st  true,  hostess,  and  he 
slanders  thee  most  grossly. 

Hostess.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  !  and  said, 
this  other  day,  you  owed  him  a  thousand 
pound. 

Prince.  Sirrah  !  do  I  owe  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal  ?  a  million ; 
thy  love  is  worth  a  million;  thou  owest  me 
thy  love. 

Hostess.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack, 
and  said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 
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Fal.  Did  I,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea  !  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

Prince.  I  say  it  is  copper ;  darest  thou  be  as 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fal.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art 
but  man,  1  dare;  but,  as  thou  art  Prince,  I 
fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's 
whelp. 

Prince.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
lion  :  dost  thou  think  Fll  fear  thee  as  I  fear 
thy  father?  nay,  an'  I  do,  let  my  girdle 
break  ! 

Prince.  Charge  an  honest  woman  with  pick- 
ing thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  impudent,  em- 
bossed rascal,  if  there  were  anything  in  thy 
pocket,  but  tavern-reckonings,  and  one  poor 
pennyworth  of  sugar-candy,  to  make  thee 
long-winded ;  if  thy  pocJtet  were  enriched  with 
any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain : 
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and  yet  you  will  stand  to  it,  you  will  not 
pocket-up  wrong  :  art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  Thou  knowest, 
in  the  state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell;  and 
what  should  poor  Jack  Falstaff  do,  in  the 
days  of  villany?  Thou  seest,  I  have  more 
flesh  than  another  man :  and  therefore  more 
frailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket  ? 

Prince.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee  :  go,  make  ready 
breakfast :  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  ser- 
vants, cherish  thy  guests:  thou  shalt  find  me 
tractable  to  any  honest  reason :  thou  seest,  I 
am  pacified.  Still? — Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone. 
[Kisses  her.']  [Exit  Hostess. 

Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court: — for  the 
robbery,  lad — how  is  that  answered  ? 

Prince.  The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  'tis 
a  double  labour. 
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Prince.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father, 
and  may  do  anything. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing 
thou  dost,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard,  [eagerly] .  Do,  my  lord. 

Prince.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge 
of  foot. 

Fal.  I  would  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  Oh,  for  a 
fine  thief,  of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or 
thereabouts !  I  am  heinously  unprovided. 
Well,  heaven  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they 
offend  none  but  the  virtuous :  I  laud  them,  I 
praise  them. 

Prince.  Bardolph — 

Bard.  My  lord. 

Prince.  Go,  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of 
Lancaster,  My  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord 
of  Westmoreland.  {Exit  BARDOLPH. 

Jack, — meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall, 
At  two  o'clock  i1  the  afternoon : 
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There  slialt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there 

receive 

Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture.     [Going. 
The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high : 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lower  lie.      [Exit. 
Fal.    Rare  words !    brave  world ! — Hostess, 

my  breakfast,  come :  — 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum ! 
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SCENE  I.— THE  EOAD  NEAE  COVENTEY. 
Enter  FALSTAFF  and  BARDOLPH,  in  half  armour. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry ; 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack ;  our  soldiers  shall  march 
through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An'  it  do  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and,  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all ;  Fll  answer  the 
coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at 
the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exit. 
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Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I 
am  a  souced  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the 
king's  press  vilely.  I  have  got,  in  exchange 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred 
and  odd  pounds.  I  press  me  none  but  good 
householders,  yeomen's  sons :  inquire  me  out 
contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been  asked 
twice  on  the  banns;  such  a  commodity  of 
warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a 
drum;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild  duck. 
I  press  me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter, 
with  hearts  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and 
they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth;  and 
such  as,  indeed,  were  never  soldiers;  but  dis- 
carded unjust  serving- men,  younger  sons  to 
younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers 
trade-fallen,  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a 
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long  peace :  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  ser- 
vices, that  you  would  think,  I  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A 
mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I 
had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the 
dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare- 
crows !  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them,  that's  flat.  Nay,  and  the  villains  march 
wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ; 
for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them  out  of 
prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all 
my  company ;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves;  and  the 
shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of 
St.  Alban's,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Dain- 
try.  But  that's  all  one;  they'll  find  linen 
enough  on  every  hedge. 
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Enter  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Prince.  How  now,  blown  Jack?  how  now, 
quilt? 

Fal.  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag? 
what  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ?  *  *  *  I 
thought  thou  hadst  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

*  Prince.  'Faith,  'tis  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there,  and  you  too:  but  my  powers  are 
there  already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks 
for  us  all ;  we  must  away  all  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me  ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as 
a  cat  to  steal  cream. 

Prince.  I  think,  to  steal  cream,  indeed ;  for 
thy  theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But 
tell  me,  Jack — whose  fellows  are  those  that 
come  after? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

Prince.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut;   good  enough  to  toss;   food 

*  This  speech,  and  one  other  marked  *,  should  be  spoken 
by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
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for  powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit 
as  well  as  better;  tush,  man, — mortal  men, 
mortal  men. 

*  Prince.  Ay,  but  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  bare, — too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty — I  know  not 
where  they  had  that ;  and  for  their  bareness — 
I  am  sure,  they  never  learnt  that  of  me. 

Prince.  No,  I'll  be  sworn;  unless  you  call 
three  fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah, 
make  haste ;  Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

Prince.  He  is ;  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long, 

Fal.  Well, 

To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  feast, 

Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest. 

*        #        *        •*        •*        •*        * 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle, 
and  bestride  me,  so  :  'tis  a  point  of  friendship. 
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Prince.  Nothing  but  a  Colossus  can  do  thee 
that  friendship.  Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all 
well. 

Prince.  Why,  thou  owest  heav'n  a  death. 

[Exit. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet;  I  would  be  loth  to 
pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so 
forward  with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well, 
'tis  no  matter :  Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea, 
but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come 
on?  How  then?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg? 
No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the 
grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill 
in  surgery  then?  No.  What  is  honour?  A 
word.  What  is  that  word  honour?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning  !  Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died 
o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doth 
he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea, 
to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the 
living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer 
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it: — therefore  I'll  none  of  it.      Honour  is  a 

mere  scutcheon;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  II.— A  STREET  IJS"  ^LONDON. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  and  KOBIN,  his  page, 
following  him  with  his  sword  and  buckler. 

Fal.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  might  have  more 
diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me.  The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded 
clay,  man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that 
tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is 
invented  on  me  :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself, 
but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do 
here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath 
overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but  one.  If  the 

17 
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prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no 
judgment.  Thou  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to 
he  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels. 
I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now ; 
but  I  will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver, 
but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to 
your  master  for  a  jewel — the  Juvenal,  the  prince, 
your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I 
will  sooner  have  a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of 
my  hand  than  he  shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ; 
and  yet  he  will  be  crowing  as  if  he  had  writ 
man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He 
may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out 
of  mine,  I  can  assure  him.  What  said  Master 
Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak 
and  my  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not 
take  his  bond  and  yours;  he  lik'd  not  the 
security. 
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Fal.  A  rascally  yea-forsooth  knave !  to  bear 
a  gentleman  in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon 
security ! — I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  rats- 
bane in  my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with 
security.  I  looked  he  should  have  sent  me 
two-and-twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true 
knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he 
may  sleep  in  security.  *  *  *  * 

Where's  Bardolph? 

Page.  He's  gone  to  Smithfield,  to  buy  your 

worship  a  horse. 

_ 
Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy 

me  a  horse  in  Smithfield :  an'  I  could  get  me 
but  a  wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed, 
and  wived. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that 
committed  the  prince  for  striking  him  about 
Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him. 
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Enter  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  GOWER  and 
two  Apparitors. 

Chief  J.  What's  he  that  goes  there? 

Gower.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Chief  J.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the 
robbery  ? — Call  him  back  again. 

Gower.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

[Crosses  behind  to  the  Page. 

Fal.  [aside  to  the  Page]  Boy,  tell  him  I  am 
deaf. 

Page,  [to  the  Apparitor.]  You  must  speak 
louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

Chief  J.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of 
anything  good.  Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow, — 
I  must  speak  with  him. 

Gower.  [to  FALSTAFF.]   Sir  John. 

Fal.  What,  a  young  knave,  and  beg!  Is 
there  not  war?  Is  there  not  employment? 
Doth  not  the  king  lack  subjects  ?  Do  not  the 
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rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to 
be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to 
beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse 
than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to 
make  it. 

Gower.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal,  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man?  Setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldier- 
ship aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat,  if  I  had 
said  so. 

Gower.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside;  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you 
say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  !  I  lay 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  get'st 
any  leave  of  me,  hang  me ;  if  thou  takest  leave, 
thou  wert  better  be  hanged.  You  hunt-counter, 
hence !  avaunt ! 

Gower.   Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 
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Chief  J.  \crosses.~]  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word 
with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord!  Give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lord- 
ship abroad :  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was 
sick;  I  hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by 
advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past 
your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you, 
some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time ;  and  I  most 
humbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  re- 
verend care  of  your  health. 

Chief  J.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before 
your  expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  His 
Majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfit  from 
"Wales. 

Chief  J.  I  talk  not  of  His  Majesty — you 
would  not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  apoplexy. 
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Chief  J.  Well,  heaven  mend  him! — I  pray, 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an't  please  your  lordship,  a  kind  of 
sleeping  in  the  blood,  a  tingling 

Chief  J.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it 
is. 

Fal,  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief; 
from  study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I 
have  read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Chief  J.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  dis- 
ease, for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather, 
an't  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening, 
the  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withal. 

Chief  J.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears :  and  I  care 
not,  if  I  do  become  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord  :  but  not 
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so  patient:  your  lordship  may  administer  the 
potion  of  imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  of 
poverty;  but  how  I  should  be  your  patient  to 
follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make 
some  drachm  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple 
itself. 

Chief  J.  I  sent  for  you  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  to 
speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised,  by  my  learned 
counsel  in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did 
not  come. 

Chief  J.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  you 
live  in  great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot 
live  in  less. 

Chief.  J.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and 
your  waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 
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Chief  J.  You  have  misled  the  youthful 
prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I 
am  the  fellow  with  the  great  body,  and  he  my 
dog. 

Chief  J.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new- 
healed  wound;  your  day's  service  at  Shrews- 
bury hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's 
exploit  on  Gadshill :  you  may  thank  the  un- 
quiet time  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  that 
action. 

Fal.  My  lord! 

Chief  J.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so : 
wake  not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a 
fox. 

Chief  J.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the 
better  part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow ; 
if  I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve 
the  truth. 
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Chief  J.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your 
face,  but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Chief  J.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord;  your  ill  angel  is 
light ;  but,  I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will 
take  me  without  weighing.  Virtue  is  of  so 
little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times,  that 
true  valour  is  turned  bear-herd.  *  * 

You  that  are  old  consider  not  the  capacities  of 
us  that  are  young;  you  do  measure  the  heat  of 
our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls; 
and  we,  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our  youth,  I 
must  confess,  are  wags,  too. 

Chief  J.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with 
all  the  characters  of  age?  Have  you  not  a 
moist  eye? — A  dry  hand? — A  yellow  cheek? — 
A  white  beard? — A  decreasing  leg? — An  in- 
creasing body?  Is  not  your  voice  broken? — 
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Your  wind  short? — Your  chin  double? — Your 
wit  single  ?  And  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity  ?  And  will  you  yet  call  yourself 
young  ?  Fie,  fie,  fie,  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and 
something  o'  around  body.  For  my  voice — I 
have  lost  it  with  halloaing  and  singing  of 
anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  further,  I  will 
not :  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment 
and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with 
me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him. — For  the  box  o'  the 
ear  that  the  prince  gave  you — he  gave  it  like  a 
rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord. 
I  have  checked  him  for  it,  and  the  young  lion 
repents;  marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sack-cloth, 
but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

Chief  J.  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a 
better  companion ! 
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Fal.  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better 
prince !  I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Chief  J.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and 
Prince  Harry ;  I  hear  you  are  going  with  Lord 
John  of  Lancaster,  against  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea,  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for 
it. — There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep 
out  its  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it.  Well,  I 
cannot  last  ever :  but  it  was  always  yet  the 
trick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good 
thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If  you  will 
needs  say,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give 
me  rest.  I  would  to  heaven  my  name  were 
not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is !  I  were 
better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to 
be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Chief  J.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest !  and 
heaven  bless  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound,  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 
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Chief  J.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.     Fare  you  well. 
— Commend  me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 
[Exeunt  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  GOWER 
and  Apparitors. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man 
beetle.  Boy ! 

Page.  Sir. 

Fal.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable. 
A  plague  of  this  gout !  it  plays  the  rogue  with 
my  great  toe.  It  is  no  matter  if  I  do  halt ;  I 
have  the  wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension 
shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A  good  wit 
will  make  use  of  anything ;  I  will  turn  diseases 

to  commodity. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— A  STREET  IN  LONDON. 

Enter  HOSTESS,  FANG,  and  SNARE. 

Hostess.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the 
action  against  Sir  John? 

Fang.  It  is  entered     *     *     * 

Hostess.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  war- 
rant you,  he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my 
score: — good  master  Fang,  hold  him  sure — 
good  master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  He 
comes  continually  to  Pye  Corner  (saving  your 
manhoods),  to  buy  a  saddle;  and  he's  indited 
to  dinner  to  the  Lubber's  Head,  in  Lumbart 
Street,  to  Master  Smooth's,  the  silkman.  A 
hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone 
woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne, 
and  borne;  and  have  been  fubbed  off,  and 
fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 
Yonder  he  comes;  and  that  arrant  malmsey- 
nose  knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your 
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offices,  do  your  offices,  Master  Fang  and 
Master  Snare;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me  your 
offices. 

Enter  SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF,  BARDOLPH,  and  the 
Page. 

Fal.  How  now !  whose  mare's  dead  ? — 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Fang,  (taps  him  on  shoulder.}  Sir  John,  I 
arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fal.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph!  (puts 
BARDOLPH  between  himself  and  FANG — scuffle 
between  BARDOLPH,  FANG,  SNARE,  and  PAGE.) 
Cut  me  off  the  villain's  head — throw  her  in  the 
channel. 

Hostess.  Throw  me  in  the  channel ! — 
Murder!  murder!  O,  thou  honey- suckle  vil- 
lain !  wilt  thou  kill  heav'n's  officers,  and  the 
king's  ?  Oh,  thou  honey-seed  rogue  !  thou  art 
a  honey-seed;  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman- 
queller. 
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Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue  ! 

Hostess.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. 
Thou  wo%  wo't  thou ! — Thou  wo't,  Wt  thou  ? 
— Do,  do,  thou  rogue !  do,  thou  hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian ! 
you  fustilarian !  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  and  two 
Apparitors. 

Chief  J.  What's  the  matter  ?— Keep  the 
peace  here,  ho !  (BARDOLPH  and  PAGE,  seeing 
the  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  run  behind, — FANG  and 
SNARE  seize  hold  of  FALSTAFF.) 

Hostess.  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me,  I 
beseech  you. 

Chief  J.  How  now,  Sir  John? — What,  are 
you  brawling  here?  Doth  this  become  your 
place,  your  time,  and  business?  You  should 
have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York.  Stand 
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from  him,  fellow !  wherefore  hangs't  thou  on 
him? 

Hostess.  O,  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't 
please  your  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  East- 
cheap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my  suit.  (FANG 
and  SNARE  go  behind,  next  to  the  Page  and 
BARDOLPH.) 

Chief  J.  For  what  sum  ? 

Hostess.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ; 
it  is  for  all,  all  I  have :  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of 
house  and  home. 

Chief  J.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  ?  Fie  ! 
What  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this 
tempest  of  exclamation  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed 
to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  "What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 
(crossing.} 

Hostess.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man, 
thyself,  and  the  money,  too.  Thou  didst  swear 
to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my 

18 
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Dolphin  Chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea- 
coal  fire,  on  Wednesday,  in  Whitsun-week, 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  hia 
father  to  a  singing-man  at  Windsor — thou 
didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy 
wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me,  my  lady, 
thy  wife.  *  *  *  And  didst  thou  not  kiss 
me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings? 
— I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book-oath,  deny  it 
if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and 
she  says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest 
son  is  like  you;  she  hath  been  in  good  case, 
and,  the  truth,  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her. 
But  for  these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I 
may  have  redress  against  them. 

Chief  J.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the 
true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident 
brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with 
such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you, 
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can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration  :  you 
have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the 
easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman.  *  *.  * 

FaL  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness 
impudent  sauciness :  if  a  man  will  make 
courtesy,  and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous  :  no, 
my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remembered,  I  will 
not  be  your  suitor ;  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire 
deliverance  from  these  officers,  being  upon 
hasty  employment  in  the  king's  affairs. 

Chief  J.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong  :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  repu- 
tation, and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

FaL  Come  hither,  hostess,  [taking  her  aside.'] 

Enter  GOWER  with  letters. 

Gower.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  Prince 
of  Wales  are  near  at  hand ;  the  rest  the  paper 
tells. 
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FaL  }  aside  to  HOSTESS.)  As  I  am  a  gentle- 
man  

Hostess.  Nay,  you  have  said  that  before. 

Pal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman — come,  no  more 
words  of  it. 

Hostess.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread 
on,  I  must  be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and 
the  tapestry  of  my  dining  chambers. 

FaL  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking : 
and  for  the  walls — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
the  story  of  the  prodigal  in  water-work,  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  fly-bitten  tapestries. 
Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  if  it 
were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better 
wench  in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and 
'draw  thy  action :  come,  thou  must  not  be  in 
this  humour  with  me ;  dost  not  know  me  ? 
Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 
(holding  both  her  hands  and  see-sawing  her 
arms  playfully.} 

Hostess.  'Pray  thee,  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but 
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twenty  nobles :  I  am  loth  to  pawn  my  plate,  in 
good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone,  I'll  make  other  shift : 
you'll  be  a  fool  still,  (sulkily.} 

Hostess.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I 
pawn  my  gown.  I  hope  you'll  come  to  supper. 
You'll  pay  me  all  together. 

Fal.  Will  I  live?  (to  BARDOLPH.)  Go  with 
her,  with  her ;  (aside)  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Exeunt  HOSTESS,  BARDOLPH,  FANG,  and  Page 
to  house. 

Chief  J.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  (going  to  him)  What's  the  news,  my 
lord? 

Chief  J.  (neglecting  him.)  Where  lay  the 
king  to-night? 

Gower.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well.  Comes  the 
king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 
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Chief  J.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  pre- 
sently.— Come  along  with  me,  good  Master 
Gower.  (crosses.} 

Fal.  My  lord 

Chief  J.   (turns.)  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with 
me  to  dinner  ? 

Gower.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord 
here  :  I  thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Chief  J.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go. 

Fal.  (pretending  not  to  hear  him.}  Will  you 
sup  with  me,  Master  Gower  ? 

Chief  J.  What  foolish  master  taught  you 
these  manners,  Sir  John? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me.  (crossing, 
laughing  at  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE.)  This  is  the 
right  fencing  grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and 
so  part  fair. 
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Chief  J.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee;  thou 
art  a  great  fool. 
Fal.  Tap  for  tap. 

Exeunt  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  and  Apparitors, 
FALSTAFF  laughing. 


SCENE  IV.— A  PUBLIC  PLACE  NEAR  WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. 

Enter  FALSTAFF,  SHALLOW,  PETO,  BARDOLPH, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert 
Shallow  [to  SHALLOW.]  :  I  will  make  the  king 
do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him,  as  he 
comes  by;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance 
that  he  will  give  me.  Come  here ;  stand  be- 
hind me.  0,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made 
new  liveries,  I  would  have  bestowed  the  thou- 
sand pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  But  it  is  no 
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matter ;  this  poor  show  doth  better  :  this  doth 
infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  in  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and 
not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and 
sweating  with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of 
nothing  else ;  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion ; 
as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to 
see  him.  *  *  * 

Shal.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Enter  the  KING  and  his  Train,  the  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  among  them. 

Fal.  'Save  thy  grace,  King  Hal !  my  royal 
Hal !  'Save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  ! 
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King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that 
vain  man. 

Chief  J.   Have  you  your  wits ;    know   you 
what  'tis  you  speak  ? 

Fal.  My  king!  my  Jove!    I  speak  to  thee, 
my  heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man  :  fall  to  thy 

prayers ; 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dream' d  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less   thy  body,   hence,   and   more   thy 

grace ; 
Leave   gormandizing ;    know   the   grave   doth 

gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men  : 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest ; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  Heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  per- 
ceive, 
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That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, — 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil ; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  quali- 
ties, 
Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge, 

my  lord, 

To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  KING  and  his  Train. 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech 
vou  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 
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Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow. 
Do  not  you  grieve  at  this ;  I  shall  be  sent  for 
in  private  to  him :  look  you,  he  must  seem 
thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  advance- 
ment ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make 
you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  well  perceive  how ;  unless 
you  should  give  me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me 
out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you,  good  Sir  John, 
let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word  :  this 
that  you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 
.  Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in, 
Sir  John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Come,  lieutenant  Peto  ; — come,  Bardolph  : — I 
shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 

Re-enter  the  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  Officers,  &c. 

Chief  J.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet;  Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 
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Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 
Chief  J.   I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear 
you  soon.     Take  them  away. 

[FALSTAFF,  after  a  pause,  walks  away  as 
the  curtains  close. 


THE    END. 
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of  competitors,  there  has  been  none  like  unto  it." — The.  Bookseller. 

"The  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE  continues  to  maintain  the  same 
distinguished  position  which  the  '  New  Series '  vindicated  for  itself 
from  its  first  issue." — The  Examiner. 

"  Marvellous  is  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  GEN- 
TLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.  .  .  .  No  modern  magazine  can  outpace 
him  for  smartness  ;  none  can  claim  to  be  more  attractive ;  none 
more  witty ;  none  more  humorous,  and  it  must  be  added  none 
better  informed." — The  Scotsman. 
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BOOKS,  &c., 

ISSUED  BY 

MESSRS.  VM.  H.  ALLEN  &  Co., 

to  tfje  En&ta 


COMPRISING 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS    IN    GENERAL 

LITEBATUEE. 
DICTIONARIES,    GRAMMARS,   AND    TEXT    BOOKS    IN 

EASTERN  LANGUAGES.     (Page  33). 
MILITARY  WORKS,    INCLUDING  THOSE   ISSUED   BY 

THE  GOVERNMENT.     (Page  19). 
INDIAN  AND  MILITARY  LAW.     (Page  14). 
MAPS  OF  INDIA,  &c.     (Page  38). 


This  Catalogue  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 
In  3  vols.     Crown  8vo.    Price  £1  4y. 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  PASS. 

A   NOVEL. 
BY     MRS.     GEORGE     SKELTON. 


Royal  8vo.,pp.  565.     Price  21s. 

LESSONS    OF   WAR, 

AS    TAUGHT   BY   THE    GREAT   MASTERS,   AND    OTHERS 

Selected  and  Arranged  from  the  various  operations  of  war, 

BY  FRANCE  JAMES  SOADY, 

LIEUT.-COL.,  R.A. 


In  8vo.    Price  £1  1*., 

With  Photographs,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  HEE  MAJESTY, 
QUEEN  YICTOEIA 

A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  MECCA. 

BY    THE 

NAWAB  SLKAKDAR  BEGUM  OF  BHOPAL. 

Translated   from   the   Original   Urdu, 

By  MRS.  WiLLouGHBY-OsBORNE.     Followed  by  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Bhopal.     By  COL.  WILLOUOHBY-OSBORNE,  C.B. 
This  is  a  highly  important  book,  not  only  for  its  literary  merit,  and  the 
information  it  contains,  but  also  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  work 
written  by  an  Indian  lady,  and  that  lady  a  Queen. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN  &  Co., 


Works    issued   from   the    India    Office,    and   Sold   by 
Win.   H.   ALLEN   &  Co. 


Now  ready ;   One  Vol.;  Half-bound,  Quarto;  Fifty-eight  Plates.  £3  10s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OF 

ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  IN  KASHMIR, 

PREPARED    AT   THE    INDIA   MUSEUM, 
TTNDEB 

&ty  Qnfyanty  of  %  Stttttsrg  oi  f&iafe  for  fnirca  in  (Komtdl. 

From  Photographs,  Plans,  and  Drawings  taken  by  Order  of  the 

Government  of  India. 

BY 
HENRY  HARDY  COLE,  LIEUT.  R.E., 

Superintendent  Archteological  Survey  <if  India,  North-West  Provincn. 


The  nitistrations  in  this  work  have  been  produced  in  Carbon  from  the 
original  negatives,  and  are  therefore  permanent. 

THEE  AND  SERPENT  WORSHIP, 

©r  Illustrations  of  Jttptfyologp  anto  "art  in  Entita  in  the  jpirst  ant» 
jFourtf)  Ctntums  after  ©fjrist. 

From  the  Sculpture  of  the  Buddhist  Topes  at  Sanchi  and  Amravati. 
Prepared  at  the  India  Museum  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council.  With  Introductory  Essays  and  Descriptions 
of  the  Plates. 

BY  JAMES  FERGUSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Super-royal  4to.     100  Plates,  pp.  250.     £5  5*. 

PHARMACOPOEIA  OF  INDIA. 

unirtr  rtje  'awhoritp  of  ti»c  Secretary  of  State  for  Enttia. 

BY 
EDWARD  JOHN  WARING,  M.D. 

ASSISTED   BY   A   COMMITTEE   APPOINTED   FOE   THE   PUBPOSE. 

8vo.    6s. 
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Adam  W.  (late  of  Calcutta)  Theories  of  History. 
8vo.     15s.     (See  page  28). 

Advice  to  Officers  in  India. 

By  JOHN  McCosH,  M.D.     Post  8vo.     8s. 

Allen's  Series.     2s.  each. 

I. — World  We  Live  In.     (See  page  31). 

2. — Earth's  History.     (See  page  6). 

3. — Geography  of  India.     (See  page  9). 

4. — Two  Thousand  Examination  Questions  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy.    12mo.,  pp.  180. 

Analytical  History  of  India. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Abolition  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1858.  By  ROBERT  SEWELL,  Madras  Civil  Service. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  28  &  334.  8s. 

***  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  want  which  has 
been  felt  by  students  for  a  condensed  outline  of  Indian  History 
which  would  serve  at  once  to  recall  the  memory  and  guide  the 
eye,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  attempted  to  render  it 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  by  preserving  a  medium 
between  a  bare  analysis  and  a  complete  history. 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India. 

2  vols.  8vo.     30s.     (See  page  19). 

Anderson's  (P.)  English  in  Western  India. 

8vo.     14s.     (See  page  7). 
Ansted's  (D.  T.)  Physical  Geography. 

4th  Edition.     With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.    8s.      (See  page  24). 
Ansted's  (D.  T.)  World  We  Live  In. 

Fcap      2s.     3rd  edition,  with  Illustrations.     (See  page  31). 

Ansted's  (D.  T.)  Earth's  History. 

Fcap.     2s.     (See  page  G). 

Ansted's  (D.  T.) 

Two  Thousand  Examination  Questions  in  Physical  Geography. 
12mo.,  pp.  180.  Price  2s. 

Ansted's  (D.  T.)  Ionian  Islands. 

8vo.     8s.     (See  page  J7). 

Ansted's  (D.  T.)  and  R.  G.  Latham's  Channel  Islands. 
8vo.     16s.     (See  page  17). 

At  Home  in  Paris. 

And  a  Trip  through  the  Vineyards  of  Spain.  By  BLANCHARD 
JERBOLD.  Post  8vo.  6s. 


WM.  H.  ALLEX  &  Co,, 


Atterbury  Memoirs,  &c. 

The  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  with  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Atterbury  and  Stuart  Papers.  By  FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS,  Author  of  "Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals,"  &c., 
2  vols.  8vo.  £i  8s. 

Autobiography  of  Lutfullah, 

A  Mohammedan  Gentleman,  and  his  transactions  with  his 
fellow  creatures.  Interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  Habits, 
Customs  and  Character  of  the  People  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
Edited  by  E.  B.  EASTWJCK,  C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Autobiography  of  Miss  Cornelia  Knight 

Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess  Chanotte  of  Wales,  with 
Extracts  from  her  Journal  and  Anecdote  Book.  Fourth 
Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portrait  of  the  Princess.  12s. 

Bengal  Artillery. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Services  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  from  the 
formation  of  the  Corps.  By  the  late  CAPT.E.  BUCKLE,  Assist  - 
Adjut.Gen.Ben.Art.  Edit,  by  J.  W.  KAYE.  8vo.  Lond.  1852.10s. 

Bernays,  (Dr.  A.  J.)  Students'  Chemistry. 

Crown  8vo.     5s.  6d.     (See  page  27). 

Binning' s  (E.  M.)  Travels  in  Persia,  &c. 

2  vols.  8vo.     16s. 

Birth  of  the  War  God. 

A  Poem.  By  KALIDASA.  Translated  from  the  Sanscrit  into 
English  Verse.  By  RALPH  T.  H.  GRIFFITH,  ESQ.  5s. 

Blanchard's  (S.)  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  India. 
Post  8vo.     6s.     (See  page  32). 

Blenkinsopp's  (Rev.  E.  L.)  Doctrine  of  Development 

In  the  Bible  and  in  the  Church.     In  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

And  other  Branches  of  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  of  the  Flora  of  Cashmere.      By  J.  FORBES  ROYLE, 
M.D.,  V.P.R.S.     2  vols.  folio.     London,  1839.     £1  7s. 
*#*     This  Book  is  now  very  scarce. 

Bowring's  Flowery  Scroll. 

A  Chinese  Novel.  Translated  and  Illustrated  with  Notes  by 
SIR  J.  BOWBING,  late  H.B.M.  Plenipo.  in  China.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 
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Briggs'  (Gen.  J.)  India  and  Europe  Compared 

Post  8vo.     7s.     (See  page  14). 

Burke's  (Peter)  Naval  and  Military  Trials. 
Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d.     (See  page  5). 

Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church, 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principle  of  Theological  Develop- 
ment. By  H.  NUTCOMBE  OXENHAM,  M.A.  Sec.  Edit.  8vo.  1  Os.Gd. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  probably  one  of  the  most  charmingly 
written  treatises  on  the  subject  which  exists  in  our  language." — Times. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials. 

By  PETER  BURKE,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Author  of  "  Celebrated 
Trials  connected  with  the  Aristocracy."  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
(See  page  5  ). 

Central  Asia  (Sketches  of). 

By  A.  VAMBERY.     8vo.     1 6s.     (See  page  30). 

Consummation  (The). 

By  THOMAS  HUTTON,  F.G.S.,  Capt.  Bengal  Army.  Post  Svo.  5s. 

Christianity  in  India. 

An  Historical  Narrative.    By  JOHN  WILLCAM  KAYE.  Svo.  16s. 

Chronological  Account  of  India. 

Showing  the  Principal  Events  connected  with  the  Mahommedan 
and  European  Governments  of  India.  By  J.  C.  BURGOYNE.  2s. 6d. 

Chronology  of  Creation. 

Or  Geology  and  Scripture  Reconciled.  By  THOMAS  HUTTON, 
F.G.S.,  Captain,  Bengal  Army.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Cruise  of  H.M.S.  "Galatea," 

Captain  H.R  H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  E.G.,  in  1 867  —1868. 
By  the  REV.  JOHN  MILKER,  B.A.,  Chaplain  ;  and  OSWALD  W. 
BRIERLY.  Illustrated  by  a  Photograph  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  by  Chromo-Lithographs  and  Graphotypes 
from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  0.  W.  BRIERLY.  Svo.  16s. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  lively  and  spirited  style,  and,  putting  aside  the 
interest  it  gains  as  the  history  of  the  hearty  and  loyal  reception  which  the 
Prince  everywhere  received,  it  is  a  very  readable  volume  of  travel ....  It 
is  throughout  interestingly  written,  and  will  well  repay  perusal." — Standard. 

"  The  book  is  full  of  adventures,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all." — Observer. 

Cunningham's  (Alex.)  Ladakh. 

Royal  Svo.     £1  Is.     Without  Plates.     (See  page  18). 
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Doctrine  of  Development  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Church. 
By  REV.  E.  L.  BLENKINSOPP,  M  A.,  Rector  of  Springthorp. 
In  crown  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

'  This  is  a  thoroughly  well  written  and  carefully  digested  treatise. 
The  thoughtful  theologian  will  be  charmed  with  its  clear  and  convincing 
line  of  argument." —  Church  Review. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  very  logical  pages  withoxit  feelinj*  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  for  the  effective  method  in  which  he  up- 
holdfc  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  against  the  Ritualistic  party.  It 
is  a  book  which  Protestants  should  not  only  read  but  study." — Rock. 

"  Mr.  Blenkinsopp's  volume  is  not  less  valuable  for  what  it  indicates 
than  for  what  it  contains.  In  tracing  the  doctrinal  development  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Author  seems  thoroughly  in  his  element." — Academy. 

Dollinger's  First  Age  of  Christianity. 

From  the  German.  By  REV.  H.  NUTCOMBE  OXENHAM.  8vo. 
,12s.  6d.  (See  page  8.) 

Doran  (Dr.  J.)  Annals  of  the  English  Stage. 

2  Vols.  8vo.   18s.  Also  Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo.  6s.  (Seep.27.) 

Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East, 

And  the  Currency  of  India.  By  W.  NASSAU  LEES.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

Earth's  History, 

Or  First  Lessons  in  Geology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Students.  By  D.  T.  ANSTED.  Third  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

East  India  Calculator, 

Or  Tables  assisting  Computation  of  Batta,  Interest,  Com- 
mission, Rent,  Wages,  &c.,  in  Indian  Money.  With  Copious 
Tables  of  the  Exchanges  between  London,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  and  of  the  Relative  Value  of  Coins  Current  in 
Hindostan,  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  India  and  China,  with  the 
respective  proportions,  &c.  To  which  is  subjoined  an  account 
of  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  India,  China,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  &c.  By  T.  THORNTON.  8vo.  Lond.  1 823.  Reduced 
to  I  Os. 

Edgar's  (J.  G.)  Modern  History. 
12mo.     6s.  b'd. 

Edinburgh  (The  Duke  of)  Cruise  of  the  "Galatea." 

With  illustrations.     8vo.     16s.     (See  page  5). 

Edwards'  (H.  S.)  Russians  at  Home. 
\Vithlllufctrations.     Post  Svo.     6s.     (See  page  25). 
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Edwards'  (H.  S.)  History  of  the  Opera. 

2  Vols.,  »vo.     10s.  6d.     (See  page  1-2). 

Edwards'  (H.  S.)  Polish  Captivity. 

With  Illustrations.     2  Vols.,  8vo.     26s. 

Elementary  Mathematics. 

A  Course  of  Elementary  Mathematics  for  the  use  of  candidates 
for  admission  into  either  of  the  Military  Colleges ;  of  appli- 
cants for  appointments  in  the  Home  or  Indian  Civil  Services  ; 
and  of  mathematical  students  generally.  By  Professor  J.  R.- 
YOUNG.  In  one  closely -printed  volume.  8vo.,  pp.  648.  12s. 

"  In  the  wort  before  us  he  has  digested  a  complete  Elementary 
Course,  by  aid  of  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  writer ;  and  he  has 
produced  a  very  useful  book.  Mr.  Young  has  not  allowed  his  own  taste 
to  rule  the  distribution,  but  has  adjusted  his  parts  with  the  skill  of  a 
veteran." — Athenaum. 

Emigration  to  British  India ; 

Profitable  Investments  for  Joint-Stock  Companies  and  for 
Emigrants  who  possess  capital.  By  EDWAKD  WEST,  of 
Warrington.  1857.  With  Map,  price  5s. 

English  Cardinals. 

The  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals,  from  Nicholas  Break- 
speare  (Pope  Adrien  IV.)  to  Thomas  Wolsey,  Cardinal  Legate. 
With  Historical  Notices  of  the  Papal  Court.  By  FOLKESTONE 
WILLIAMS.  In  2  vols.  £1  12s. 

"  It  is  not  only  a  meritorious  addition  to  our  biographical  literature, 
but  a  useful  work  in  aid  of  the  later  history  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a  Work  evincing  much  erudition,  and  the  Author  has 
spared  no  pains  in  the  researches  necessary  to  authenticate  and  illustrate 
his  materials." — Morning  Post. 

English  Homes  in  India. 

Part  I. — The  Three  Loves.  Part  II. — The  Wrong  Turning. 
Two  vols.,  Post  8vo.  16s. 

These  volumes  were  written  by  a  lady  well  known  in  Indian 
Society,  and  form  a  truthful  picture  of  Indian  life  as  it  now  is. 

"Two  most  charming  volumes,  containing  stories  of  no  common 
attractiveness." — Homeward  Mail. 

"  The  stories  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  force,  and  abundance 
of  incident  sustains  the  interest  throughout." — Examiner. 

English  in  Western  India,  the : 

Being  the  History  of  the  Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay,  and 
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the  subordinate  Factories  on  the  Western  Coasts.  From  the 
Earliest  Period  until  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Drawn  from  Authentic  Works  and  Original 
Documents.  By  P.  ANDERSON,  A.M.  Sec.  edit.  8vo.  14s. 

Escape  from  Gwalior. 

A  Lady's  Escape  from  Gwalior,  and  Life  in  the  Fort  of  Agra 
during  the  Mutinies  of  1857.  By  R.  M.  COOPLAND.  10s.  6d. 

Essays  Military  and  Political, 

Written  in  India  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  Law- 
rence, K.C.B.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude  and  Provisional 
Governor-General  in  India.  8vo.  14s. 

CONTENTS. — Military  Defence  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Written 
in  1844.— The  Kingdom  of  Oude.  Written  in  1845.— Mah- 
rattah  History  and  Empire.  Written  in  1845. — Lord  Har- 
dinge's  Indian  Administration.  Written  in  1 847. — The  Indian 
Army.  Written  in  1855-6. — Army  Reform.  Written  in  1856. 

Eyre  (Sir  Vincent)  Affghan  War. 

A  Retrospect  of  the  Affghan  War,  with  reference  to  passing 
events  in  Central  Asia.  With  a  Map  and  Appendix.  8vo.  Is. 

Eyre  (Major-General  Sir  Vincent). 

A  Fortnight's  Tour  among  the  French  Ambulances ;  being  a 
Narrative  read  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Subscribers  to  the 
Boulogne  Branch  of  the  English  National  Society  for  Aid  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War.  8vo.  J  s. 

Fergusson  (Jas.)  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship. 

Royal  4to.     £5  5s.     (See  page  29). 

First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 

By  John  Ignatius  Dollinger,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Munich,  &c.,  &c.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Second  edition.  8vo. 
pp.  440.  12s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — Book  I. — Christandthe  Apostles. — Ministry  and 
Teaching  of  Christ.— St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  St. 
Jude,  St.  John,  and  the  remaining  Apostles. 

BOOK  II. — Doctrine  of  theA post! es. — Scripture  and  Tradition. 
The  Trinity,  Incarnation,  and  Redemption. — The  Church  and 
the  Sacraments. — The  last  things,  and  the  future,  of  the 
Church  and  the  World. 
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First  Age  of  Christianity,  <fc., — continued. 

BOOK  III. — Constitution,  Worship,  and  Life  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  —  Orders  and  Offices  of  Ministry  and  Spiritual 
Gifts. — Ordinances  of  Discipline  and  Worship,  and  Keligious 
Ideas. — Ecclesiastical  Institutions  and  Customs. — Social  and 
Political  Kelations. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  Work  of  so  temperate  and  large- 
minded,  and  patient  a  theologian  in  an  English  dress.  Mr.  Oxenham  has 
performed  his  part  as  translator  with  much  skill. —  Guardian. 

Fitz  Gerald's  (W.  F.  Vesey) 

Egypt,  India,  and  the  Colonies.     Crown  8vo.     8s. 

Forbes  (Dr.  Duncan)  History  of  Chess. 

8vo.     7s,  6d.     (See  page  11). 

Franz  Schubert. 

A  Musical  Biography,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Heinrich 
Kreisle  von  Hellborn.  By  EDWARD  WTLBERFORCE,  Esq., 
Author  of  "  Social  Life  in  Munich."  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Gazetteers  of  India. 

Thornton,  4  vols.,  8vo.     £2  16s. 
„          8vo.     21s. 

(N.W.P.,  &c.)  2  vols.,  8vo.     25s. 
Pharaoh's  S.  India.     8vo.     With  4to  Atlas.     £3  3s. 

Gazetteer  of  Southern  India. 

With  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  Singapore.  Compiled 
from  original  and  authentic  sources.  Accompanied  by  an 
Atlas,  including  plans  of  all  the  principal  towns  and  canton- 
ments. Royal  8vo.  with  4to.  Atlas.  £3  3s. 

Gazetteer  of  the  Punjaub,  Afghanistan,  &c. 

Gazetteer  of  the  Countries  adjacent  to  India,  on  the  north-west, 
including  Scinde,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistan,  the  Punjaub,  and 
the  neighbouring  States.  By  EDWARD  THORNTON,  Esq.  2 
vols.  8vo.  £1  5s. 

Geography  of  India. 

Comprising  an  account  of  British  India,  and  the  various  states 
enclosed  and  adjoining.  Fcap.  pp.  250.  2s. 

Geological  Papers  on  Western  India. 

Including  Cutch,  Scinde,  and  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia. 
To  \vhich  is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Geology  of  India  gene- 
rally. Edited  for  the  Government  by  HENRY  J.  CARTEK, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  Bombay  Army.  Royal  8vo.  with  folio 
Atlas  of  maps  and  plates ;  half-bound.  £2  2s. 
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German  Life  and  Manners 

As  seen  in  baxony  at  the  present  day.  With  an  account  of 
Town  Life — Village  Life — Fashionable  Life — Married  Life — 
School  and  University  Life,  &c.,  of  Germany  at  the  present 
time.  Illustrated  with  Songs  and  Pictures  of  the  Student 
Customs  at  the  University  of  Jena.  By  HENRY  MAYHEW, 
Author  of  "  London  Labour  and  London  Poor,"  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  18s. 

A  Popular  Edition  of  the  above.  With  illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  7s. 
"This  is  a  work  which  in  its  outspoken  and  perhaps  sometimes 
boisterous  frankness,  will  shock  many  admirers  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and 
of  the  land  they  lived  in  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  despite  of  the  honest 
downright  blows  which  Mr.  Mayhew  distributes  so  freely  witli  his  English 
cudgel  on  the  members  of  almost  every  German  class  and  profession,  and 
on  almost  every  German  custom  and  institution,  is  full  of  original  thought 
and  observation,  and  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  both  German  and 
English — especially  by  the  German." — Athenaum. 

Glyn's  (A.  C.)  Civilization  in  the  5th  Century. 

3  vols.  post  8vo.     £1  Is.     (See  page  11). 
Grady's  (S.  G.)  Mohamedan  Law  of  Inheritance  &  Contract. 

8vo.     14s.     (See  page  19). 
Grady's  (S.  G.)  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance  and  Contract. 

8vo.     .£2  2s.     (See  next  page). 
Grady's  (S.  G.)  Institutes  of  Menu. 

8vo.     12s.     (See  page  14). 

Griffith's  Ralph  (T.  H.)  Birth  of  the  War  God. 

8vo.     5s. 
Hamilton's  Hedaya. 

Four  vols.,  4to.     Calcutta.     £7  17s.  6d      A  new  edition,  with 

the  obsolete  passages  omitted,  and  a  copious  Index  added  by 

S.  G.  Grady.     8vo.     £l  15s. 
Handbook  of  British  India. 

A  guide  to  all  who  may  have  business  with  India.     By     J.  H. 
Stocqueler.    Third  edition,  with  Map.     1854.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
Handbook  of  Reference  to  the  Maps  of  India. 

Giving  the  Lat.  and  Long,  of  all  places  of  note.   18mo.  3s.  6d. 
*#*  This  will  be  found  a  valuable  Companion  to  Messrs.  Allen  dfrCo.'s 
Maps  of  India. 

Harrises;  (The) 

A  Story  of  Sixty  Years  Since.  Being  an  Extract  from  the 
Common-Place  Book  of  AXEXANDEB  SMITH,  the  Elder.  3  vols. 
Post  8vo.  £L  5s. 

"The  story  as  we  have  intimated  is  attractive  and  well  contrived. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  further  extracts  from  the  Author's  common- 
place book." — Daily  News. 
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Hedaya. 

Translated  from   the    Arabic   by    WALTER   HAMILTON.      In 

4  vols.,  4to.    £7  17s.  6d. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Index  by  S.  G-.  GRADY      8vo.     £1    15s. 

Henry  VIII. 

An  Historical  Sketch  as  affecting  the  Reformation  in  England. 
By  CHARLES  HASTINGS  COLLETTE.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Hindoo  Law  of  Inheritance.  By  STAN- 
DISH  GROVE  GRADY.  8vo.  £2  2.  (See  page  10). 

Hindu  Law. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Strange.  2  vols.  Royal  8vo.,  1830.  15s.  (See 
page  27). 

Historical  Results 

Deducible  from  Recent  Discoveries  in  Affghanistan.  By  H. 
T.  PBINSEP,  Bengal  Civil  Service.  8vo.  Lond.  1844.  15s. 

Histories  of  India. 

Thornton,  6  vols.,  8vo.     £2  8s.     (See  page  28). 
Thornton,  1  vol.,  8vo.     12s. 
Trotter,  2  vols.,  8vo.     32s.     (See  page  29). 
Sewell.     Crown  8vo.     8s.     (See  page  3). 

History  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century. 

Translated  by  permission  from  the  French  of  A.  Frederic 
Ozanam,  late  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature  to  the.  Faculty 
of  Letters  at  Paris.  By  ASHBY  C.  GLYN,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.,  post  8vo.  £1  Is. 

"  The  Work  will  doubtless  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  early  progress  of  Christianity." — Observer. 

"  We  can  confidently  recommend  this  Work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  believing  that  if  they  will  but  glance  at  it,  they  will  be  satisfied 
only  by  giving  it  the  attention  and  careful  perusal  of  which  it  is  so  well 
worthy. —  Weekly  Register. 

History  of  Chess, 

From  the  time  of  the  Early  Invention  of  the  Game  in  India, 
till  the  period  of  its  establishment  in  Western  and  Central 
Europe.  By  DUNCAN  FORBES,  LL.D.  8vo.  7s.  (3d. 

History  of  China, 

From  the  Earliest  Records  to  A.D.  420.  By  THOMAS  THORNTON, 
Esq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.,  cloth.  8s. 
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History  of  the  Opera, 

From  Monteverde  to  Donizetti.  By  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS 
Second  edition.  2  vols.,  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Punjaub, 

And  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Sect 
and  Nation  of  the  Sikhs.  By  T.  THORNTON.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

Honigberger  (J.  M.)  Thirty-Five  Years  in  the  East. 

Adventures,  Discoveries,  Experiments,  and  Historical  Sketches 
relating  to  the  Punjaub  and  Cashmere,  in  connection  with 
Medicine,  Botany,  Pharmacy,  &c.,  together  with  an  Original 
Materia  Medica  and  a  Medical  Vocabulary,  in  Four  European 
and  Five  Eastern  Languages.  In  one  thick  volume.  8vo. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Horsburgh's  Sailing  Directions. 

8th  Edition.     2  vols.  4to. 
Reduced  in  Price  from  £4  6s.  to  £2  2s. 

Containing  Directions  for  Sailing  to  and  from  the  East  Indies, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  the  Interjacent  Ports  of  Africa 
and  South  America.  By  JAMES  HORSBURGH,  F.R.S.,  R.A.S., 
R.G.S.-  8th  edition,  Corrected  and  Revised,  according  to  the 
most  Recent  Surveys,  by  EDWARD  DUNSTERVILLE,  Commander 
R.N.,  Naval  Assistant  to  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty. 
2  vols.,  4to.  1864.  Pp.  848  and  881.  Reduced  £2  2s. 

NOTICE. — The  Proprietors  of  HOBSBTTBGH'S  EAST  INDIA,  CHINA, 
AND  AUSTBALIA  SAILING  DIRECTIONS,  have  in  preparation  an  entirely  new, 
corrected,'  and  revised  edition  of  that  work,  which  will  be  printed  in  on* 
large  8vo.  volume.  As  a  considerable  time  icill  elapse  before  the  new  edition 
is  completed,  the  copies  remaining  on  hand,  of  the  present  4:to  edition,  are 
offered  at  the  above  reduced  price  of  £2  2s.  Care  will  be  taken  to  render 
the  New  Edition  worthy  of  the  name  of  its  original  compiler.  The  Book, 
at  this  reduced  price,  can  be  obtained  from  the  CHIEF  NAUTICAL  BOOK- 

SELLEBS    AND    NAVIGATION   WABEUOTJSES   AT    THE   PBINCIPA1   POETS    IS 

GBEAT  BBITAIN.    LONDON  :  February,  1870. 

Horses  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Desert. 

By  E.  DAUMAS,  General  of  the  Division  Commanding  at  Bor- 
deaux, Senator,  &c.,  &c.  With  Commentaries  by  the  Emir 
Abd-el-Kadir  (Authorized  Edition).  8vo.  6s. 

"  We  have  rarely  read  a  work  giving  a  more  picturesque  and,  at  the 
same  time,  practical  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  than 
this  book  on  the  Arabs  and  their  horses." — Edinburgh  Courant. 

"  There  is  not  a  page  in  this  book  from  which  we  may  not  gather 
useful  hints  or  valuable  information  respecting  the  nature,  habits,  and 
management  of  horses." — Observer. 
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Hough  (Lieut-Col.  W.)  Precedents  in  Military  Law. 
8vo.  cloth.     25s. 

Houston's  (Arthur)  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  Law. 

5s. 


Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  1862. 

By  Professor  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Illustrated  Horse  Doctor. 

Being  an  Accurate  and  Detailed  Account,  accompanied  by 
more  than  400  Pictorial  Representations,  characteristic  of  the 
various  Diseases  to  which  the  Equine  Race  are  subjected  ; 
together  with  the  latest  Mode  of  Treatment,  and  all  the  re- 
quisite Prescriptions  written  in  Plain  English.  By  EDWAKD 
MAYHEW,  M.R.C.V.S.  Author  of  "The  Illustrated  Horse 
Management."  8vo.  18s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.  —  The  Brain  and  Nervous  System.  —  The  Eyes.  — 
The  Mouth.  —  The  Nostrils.—  The  Throat.  —  The  Chest  and  its 
contents.  —  The  Stomach,  Liver,  &c.  —  The  Abdomen.  —  The 
Urinary  Organs.  —  The  Skin.  —  Specific  Diseases.  —  Limbs.  — 
The  Feet.  —  Injuries.  —  Operations. 

"The  book  contains  nearly  600  pages  of  valuable  matter,  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  its  author,  and,  owing  to  its  practical  details,  the 
result  of  deep  scientific  research,  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  medical, 
veterinary,  and  non-professional  readers."  —  Field. 

"  The  book  furnishes  at  once  the  bane  and  the  antidote,  as  the 
drawings  show  the  horse  not  only  suffering  from  every  kind  of  disease,  but 
in  the  different  stages  of  it,  while  the  alphabetical  summary  at  the  end  gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  each."  —  Illustrated  London  News. 

Illustrated  Horse  Management.     . 

Containing  descriptive  remarks  upon  Anatomy,  Medicine, 
Shoeing,  Teeth,  Food,  Vices,  Stables  ;  likewise  a  plain  account 
of  the  situation,  nature,  and  value  of  the  various  points  ; 
together  with  comments  on  grooms,  dealers,  breeders,  breakers, 
and  trainers  ;  also  on  carriages  and  harness.  Embellished 
with  more  than  400  engravings  from  original  designs  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  EDWARD  MAYHEW,  M.R.C.V.S. 
In  One  Volume.  8vo.  18s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.  —  The  body  of  the  horse  anatomically  considered. 
PHYSIC.  —  The  mode  of  administering  it,  and  minor  operations. 
SHOEING.  —  Its  origin,  its  uses,  and  its  varieties.  THE  TEETH. 
—  Their  natural  growth,  and  the  abuses  to  which  they  are 
liable.  FOOD.  —  The  fittest  time  for  feeding,  and  the  kind  of 
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food  which  the  horse  naturally  consumes.  The  evils  which 
are  occasioned  by  modern  stables.  The  faults  inseparable  from 
most  present  erections  which  are  used  as  stables.  The  so-called 
"  incapacitating  vices,"  which  are  the  results  of  injury  or  of 
disease.  Stables  as  they  should  be.  GROOMS. — Their  pre- 
judices, their  injuries,  and  their  duties.  HORSE  DEALERS. — 
Who  they  are :  their  mode  of  dealing :  their  profits  :  their 
morality,  and  their  secrets.  POINTS. — Their  relative  import- 
ance, and  where  to  look  for  their  development.  BREEDING. — 
Its  inconsistencies  and  its  disappointments.  BREAKING  AND 
TRAINING. — Their  errors  and  their  results.  CARRIAGES. — Their 
cost :  their  make :  their  excellences  and  their  management. 
SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  AND  STABLE  SUNDRIES. — Of  what  these 
consist ;  their  application  and  their  preservation. 

"  Mr.  Mayhew  thoroughly  comprehends  the  matter,  and  all  the 
masters  of  studs — we  may  say  every  owner  of  a  single  pony  or  ass — will 
derive  much  profit  and  an  equal  amount  of  pleasure  by  perusing  this  volume, 
for  the  book  is  not  only  distinguished  by  common  sense  but  by  its  power 
of  amusing." — Athenceum. 

"  No  horseman  who  can  afford  to  buy  it  will  regret  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  May  hew' s  Horse  Management." — Spectator. 

India  and  Europe  Compared. 

Being  a  Popular  View  of  the  State  and  Prospect  of  our  Eastern 
Continental  Empire.  By  GENERAL  JOHN  BRIGGS,  F.R.S., 
Madras  Army.  Post  8vo.,  with  Map.  7s. 

Indian  Administration. 

Letters  to  an  M.P.  on  the  Indian  Problem  and  its  Possible 
Solution.  By  H.  G.  KEENE.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Indian  Army  and  Civil  Service  List. 

Issued  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  by  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  limo.  6s.  bd.  7s.  6d. 

Indian  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure, 

By  M.  H.  STARLING,  ESQ.,  LL.B.    Second  Edition.  Koyal  8vo. 
1870.    £1  10s.    (See  page  27). 

Indian  Penal  Code. 

In  the  Form  01  Questions  and  Answers.  With  Explanatory 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  ANGELO  J.  LEWIS,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Institutes  of  Menu  in  English. 

New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by  STANDISH  G.  GRADY, 
Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.,  cloth.  12s.  (See  page  10). 
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Indian  and  Military  Law. 

Mahomrnedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  &c.  A  Manual  of  the 
Mahommedan  Law  of  Inheritance  and  Contract ;  comprising  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Soonee  and  Sheca  Schools,  and  based  upon  the  text 
of  Sir  H.  W.  MACNAGHTEN'S  Principles  and  Precedents,  together 
with  the  Decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  and  High  Courts  of  the 
Presidencies  in  India.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students.  By 
STANDISH  GROVE  GRADY,  Barrister-at-Law,  Reader  of  Hindoo, 
Mahommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  8vo.  14s. 

Hedaya,  or  Guide,  a  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws, 
translated  by  order  of  the  Governor- General  and  Council  of  Bengal. 
By  CHARLES  HAMILTON.  Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index 
by  STANDISH  GROVE  GRADY.  8vo.  £1  15s.  The  Original  Edition 
in  4  vols.  4to.  £7  17s.  6d. 

Institutes  of  Menu  in  English.  The  Institutes  of  Hindu 
Law  or  the  Ordinances  of  Menu,  according  to  Gloss  of  Collucca. 
Comprising  the  Indian  System  of  Duties,  Eeligious  and  Civil, 
verbally  translated  from  the  Original,  with  a  Preface  by  SIR  WILLIAM 
JONES,  and  collated  with  the  Sanscrit  Text  by  GRAVES  CHAMNEY 
HAUGHTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Hindu  Literature  in  the 
East  India  College.  New  edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by 
STANDISH  G.  GRADY,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Eeader  of  Hindu, 
Mahommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  8vo.,  cloth.  12s 

Indian  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  (including  the  Procedure 
in  the  High  Courts,  and  that  in  the  Courts  not  established  by  Royal 
Charter) ;  with  Forms  of  Charges,  and  notes  on  Evidence,  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  English  cases  and  cases  decided  by  the  High 
Courts  in  India :  and  an  Appendix  of  selected  Acts  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  relating  to  Criminal  Matters.  By  M.  H.  STAR- 
LING, ESQ.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
edition,  comprising  the  Criminal  Procedure  Amendment  Act  of 
1869.  Royal  8vo.  1870.  £1  10s. 

In  this  work  the  sections  of  the  Penal  Code  have  been  arranged  in 
groups,  and  to  each  group  has  been  appended  a  short  paragraph  containing 
information  collected  from  the  schedule  to  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  subsequent  Acts,  respecting  the  Courts  competent  to  try 
offenders,  the  mode  of  arrest,  and  the  power  to  take  bail.  Forms  of  charges, 
and  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  them,  will  also  be  found  in  the  proper 
places.  The  sections  of  both  Codes,  relating  to  punishments,  have  been  col- 
lected together,  so  that  the  whole  law  on  that  subject  will  be  found  arranged 
consecutively  in  one  chapter.  The  book  on  Procedure  contains  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  and  the  Sigh  Court  Procedure  Acts,  as  well  as  portions  of 
English  statutes  in  force  in  India,  illustrated  and  elucidated  by  notes  con- 
taining the  decisions  of  the  High  Courts  on  those  sections  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  notice.  This  ivorlc  is  thus  a  complete  handbook  of  law 
and  procedure,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of  the  works  published  in  either 
of  the  Presidencies. 
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Indian  Penal  Code.  In  the  Form  of  Questions  and  Answers. 
With  Explanatory  and  Illustrative  Notes.  By  ANGELO  J.  LEWIS, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance.  A  Treatise  on  the  Hindoo  Law 
of  Inheritance ;  comprising  the  Doctrines  of  the  various  Schools, 
•with  the  Decisions  of  the  High  Courts  of  the  several  Presidencies  of 
India,  and  the  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  of  an  Appeal.  By 
STANDISH  GTBOVE  GBADY,  Barrister-at-Law.  Reader  of  Hindu, 
Mahommedan,  and  Indian  Law  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  8vo.  £2  2s. 

Hindu  Law.  Principally  with  reference  to  such  portions  of  it 
as  concern  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Courts  in  India. 
By  SIE  THOMAS  STBANGE,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Madras.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.,  1830.  15s. 

Law  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes,  within  the  Dekhan  Pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  chiefly  affecting  Civil 
Suits.  By  ABTHTTB  STEELE.  Royal  8vo.  £1  Is. 

Manual  of  Hindu  and  Muhamedan  Law.  As  administered 
in  British  India,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Candidates  for  her  Majesty's 
Indian  Civil  Service.  By  AETHUB  HOUSTON,  A.M.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  of  Dublin  University.  12mo.  5s. 

Law  relating  to  India,  and  the  East  India  Company,  •with 
Notes  and  Appendix.  Fifth  Edition.  4to.  London,  1855.  £3  3s. 

Manual  of  Military  Law  For  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  Militia 
and  Volunteer  Services,  comprising  an  account  of  the  Constitution, 
Composition,  and  Procedure  of  Courts-Martial,  and  a  Detail  of  the 
Crimes  that  may  be  tried  and  the  Sentences  that  may  be  awarded  by 
each  description  of  Court ;  also  a  notice  of  the  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  a  short  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  to  which  is  added  the  Volunteer  Act,  an  account  of  the 
law  relating  to  Recruiting,  and  a  Review  of  the  Duties,  Obligations, 
and  Liabilities  of  Soldiers  to  Civilians  and  the  Civil  Power ;  of  the 
Duties  of  Civilians  towards  the  Military ;  and  of  the  Legal  Rights, 
Privileges  and  Exemptions  of  Soldiers.  By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON, 
Assist.  Adjutant  G-eneral  at  Head  Quarters,  &  J.  F.  COLLIEE,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Pocket  size.  5s. 

Precedents  in  Military  Law  ;  including  the  Practice  of  Courts- 
Martial  ;  the  Mode  of  Conducting  Trials ;  the  Duties  of  Officers  at 
Military  Courts  of  Inquests,  Courts  of  Inquiry,  Courts  of  Requests, 
&c.,  &c.  Tbe  following  are  a  portion  of  the  Contents  :— 

1.  Military  Law.  2.  Martial  Law.  3.  Courts-Martial.  4. 
Courts  of  Inquiry.  5.  Courts  of  Inquest.  6.  Courts  of  Request. 
7.  Forms  of  Courts-Martial.  8.  Precedents  of  Military  Law.  9. 
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Trials  of  Arson  to  Rape  (Alphabetically  arranged.)  10.  Rebellions. 
11.  Riots.  12.  Miscellaneous.  By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  HOUGH,  late 
Deputy  Judge-Advocate-General,  Bengal  Army,  and  Author  of 
several  Works  on  Courts-Martial.  One  thick  8vo.  vol.  25s. 

The  Practice  of  Courts  Martial.  By  HOUGH  &  LONG.  Thick  8vo. 
London,  1825.  26s. 

Indian  Infanticide. 

Its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Suppression.  By  JOHN  CAVE-BROWN, 
M.A.  8vo.  5s. 

Ionian  Islands  in  1863. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.,  with 
Maps  and  Cuts.  8s. 

"  What  Mr.  Ansted  saw  in  the  Ionian  Islands  he  saw  well  and  under 
good  auspices,  and  has  noted  down  carefully." — Saturday  Revieio. 

Israel, 

In  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  or  Lectures  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews.  By  THOMAS  HUTTON,  F.G-.S.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Japan,  the  Amoor  and  the  Pacific. 

With  notices  of  other  Places,  comprised  in  a  Voyage  of  Circum- 
navigation in  the  Imperial  Russian  Corvette  Rynda,  in  1858 — 
1800.  By  HENRY  A.  TILLEY.  Eight  Illustrations.  8vo.  ]6s. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  &c. 

The  Channel  Islands.  Containing :  PART  I. — Physical  Geo- 
graphy. PART  II. — Natural  History.  PART  III. — Civil  His- 
tory. PART  IV. — Economics  and  Trade.  By  DAVID  THOMAS 
ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one  handsome 
8vo.  Volume,  with  72  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Vizetelly, 
Loudon,  Nicholls,  and  Hart  ;  with  Map.  16s. 

"  This  is  a  really  valuable  work.  A  book  which  will  long  remain  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject.  No  one  who  has  been  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  who  purposes  going  there  will  be  insensible  of  its  value." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"It  is  the  produce  of  many  hands  and  every  hand  a  good  one. 
Nearly  everything  which  a  man  can  desire  to  know  about  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Alderney  and  Sark,  about  their  history,  geography  and  natural  history, 
Professor  Ansted  and  Dr.  Latham  have  contrived  to  tell." — Athenaeum. 

Jerrold's  (Blanchard)  at  Home  in  Paris. 

Post  8vo.     Os. 

Kaye  (J.  W.)  The  Sepoy  War. 

Vol.  1.     18s.      (See  page  20). 
Vol.  2.     £1. 
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Kaye  (J.  W.)  Christianity  in  India. 

8vo.     16s. 

Kaye  (J.  W.)  H.  St.  George  Tucker's  Life  and  Correspondence. 

8vo.     10s. 

Kaye's  (J.  W.)  Memorials  of  Indian  Governments. 

8vo.      1  Os. 

Keene's  (H.  G.)  Mogul  Empire.  . 

8vo.     9s. 
Keene's  (H.  G.)  Administration  in  India. 

Post  8vo.     5s. 

Kerr's  (James)  Natives  of  India. 
Post8vo.     10s.  6d.     (See  page  23). 

Knight's  (Miss  Cornelia)  Autobiography. 

4th  Edition.     "2  Vols.,  8vo.     12s. 

Ladakh. 

Physical,  Statistical  and  Historical,  with  Notices  of  the  sur- 
rounding Countries  by  ALEXANDER  CUNNINGHAM,  Bengal 
Engineers.  8vo.  £1  16s.;  without  the  plates,  £l  Is. 

Lady  Morgan's  Memoirs. 

Autobiography,  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  Second  Edition. 
2  Vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits.  18s. 

"Surveying  as  they  do  considerably  more  than  half  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  touching  upon  some  of  the  most  instructive  events  of  that  period, 
these  volumes,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  most  interesting.  Princes,  Dukes 
and  Nobles,  Authors,  Artists  and  Literati  of  every  profession  crowd  the 
pages  of  the  work." — Daily  News. 

Latham's  (Dr.  R.  G.)  Nationalities  of  Europe. 
2  Vols.     8\o.     12s.    (See  page  23). 

Law  and  Customs  of  Hindu  Castes, 

BY  ARTHUR  STEELE.     Royal  8vo.     £1   Is.     (See  page  16). 

Law  Relating  to  India, 

Fifth  Edition.    4to.     London,  1855.     £3  3s.     (See  page  16). 

Lawrence's  (Sir  Henry)  Essays  on  Indian  Subjects. 

8vo.     14s.     (See  page  8). 

Lees'  (Dr.  W.  N.)  Drain  of  Silver  to  the  East. 

Post  8vo.     8s. 

Lewin's  Wild  Races  of  the  South  Eastern  Frontier  of  India. 

Post  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Lewis's  (A.  J.)  Indian  Penal  Code. 

Post  8vo.     7s.  6d.    (See  page  16). 
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Ley  den  and  Erskine's  Baber. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ZEHIR-ED-DIN  MUHAMMED  BABER,  EMPEROR  OF 
HINDUSTAN,  written  by  himself  in  the  Jaghatai  Turki,  and 
translated  partly  by  the  late  JOHN  LEYDKN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and 
partly  by  WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  Esq.,  with  Notes  and  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Historical  Introduction,  together  with  a  Map  of 
the  Countries  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  a  Memoir 
regarding  its  construction.  By  CHARLES  WADDINGTON,  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Engineers.  4to.  Lond.  1826.  £1  5s. 

Mahommedan  Law  of  Inheritance,  &c. 

By  STANDFSH  GROVE  GRADY,  Barrister  at-Law.  8vo.  14s. 
(See  page  16). 

Manning  (Mrs.)  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India. 

Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws,  Caste,  Manners  and 
Customs,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
&c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  writings.  Amongst  the 
works  consulted  and  gleaned  from  may  be  named  the  Rig  Veda, 
Sama  Veda,  Vajur  Veda,  Sathapatha  Brahmana,  Baghavat 
Gita,  The  Puranas,  Code  of  Menu,  Code  of  Yajna-valkya, 
Mitakshara;  Daya  Bagha,  Mahabharata,  Atriya,  Charaka, 
Susruta,  Ramayana,  Raghu  Vansa,  Bhattikavia,  Sakuntala 
Vikramorvasi,  Malali  and  Madhava,  Mudra  Rakshasa,  Retna- 
vali,  Kuraara  Sambhava,  Prabodah,  Chandrodaya,  Megha  Duta, 
Gita  Govinda,  Panchatantra,  Hitopadesa,  Katha  Sarit,  Sagara, 
Ketala,  Panchavinsati,  Dasa  Kumara  Charita,  &c.  By  Mrs. 
MANNING,  with  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  Svo.  30s. 

"  Mrs.  Manning's  book  will  probably  long  and  deservedly  remain 

a  standard  handbook  on  the  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences  of  Ancient 

India." — Saturday  Review.      ' 

Manual  of  Hindu  and  Muhamedan  Law. 

By  ARTHUR  HOUSTON,  A.M.     IQmo.     5s.     (Seepage  13). 

Manual  of  Military  Law. 

By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON,  and  J.  F.  COLLIER,  Esq.,  of  the 

Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     5s. 
Mayhew's  (Edward)  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor. 

8vo.     18s.  6d.     (See  page  13). 

Mayhew's  (Edward)  Illustrated  Horse  Management. 

Hvo.     18s.  6d.     (See  page  13). 

Mayhew's  (Henry)  German  Life  and  Manners, 
a  vols..  8vo.     18s. 
Also  a  cheaper  edition,  Post  8vo.     7s.     (See  page  10). 
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Meadow's  (T.)  Notes  on  China. 
Bvo.     9s. 

Memoir  of  Central  India. 

Including  Malwa  and  the  Adjoining  Provinces,  with  the  History 
and  copious  Illustrations  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of 
that  Country.  By  Major-General  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM,  K.C.B., 
K.S.I.  Third  edition.  2  vols.,  8vo.  London,  1832.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  Baber. 

By  LEYDEN  and  ERSKINE.     4to.     25s. 

Memorable  Events  of  Modern  History. 

By  J.  G.  EDGAR,  Author  of  the  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  With  Illustrations.  6s.  6d. 

Mexico. 

Travels  in  Mexico,  South  America,  &c ,  &c.  By  G.  T.  VIGNK, 
Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  in  Cashmere,  &c.,  &c.  2  vols.,  Post 
8vo.  With  Illustrations.  21s. 


Military  Works. 

Field  Exercises  and  Evolutions  of  Infantry.    1870.    8vo.  4s,; 

by  post,  4s.  8d.     Pocket  edition,  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 
Queen's  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army.     January,  1, 

1868.     8vo.     3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  4s.  2d.     Pocket  'Edition,  Is. ;  by 

post,  Is.  3d. 

Cavalry  Sword  Exercises.    12mo.,  cloth.    ]s. ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

Cavalry  Regulations.  For  the  Instruction,  Formations,  and 
Movements  of  Cavalry.  12mo.,  cloth,  1869.  3s. ;  by  post,  3s.  4d. 

Manual  of  Artillery  Exercises,  Horse  Guards.  8vo.  2s.  4d.  ; 
by  post,  2s.  lOd.  Pocket  edition  Is.  ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

Manual  of  Field  Artillery  Exercises.  8vo.  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 
Pocket  edition,  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  8d. 

Manual  of  Artillery  Exercises.     Parts  1  and  2.     8vo.  sewed. 

Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  2d. 
Ditto  ditto  Part  3.     6d. 

Standing  Orders  and  Dress  Regulations  for  Royal  Artillery. 
8vo.  5s. 

Rifle  Exercise  and  Musketry  Instructor.     ]870.     Is. 

Musketry  Regulations,  as  used  at  Hythe.  1870.  Is. ;  by 
post,  Is.  2d. 

Regulations  for  Dress  of  General,  Staff,  &  Regimental  Officers. 
2s. 

Infantry  Sword  Exercise.     6d.  ;  by  post,  7d. 
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Companion  to  the  new  Kifle  Musket.  Comprising  Practical 
Information  on  the  cleaning  and  management  of  Arms,  and  on  the 
making  of  Cartridges.  With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 

Medical  Regulations  for  the  Army,  Instructions  for  the  Army, 
Comprising  duties  of  Officers,  Attendants,  and  Nurses,  &c.  Is.  8d. ; 
by  post,  2s. 

Purveyors'  Regulations  and  Instructions,  for  Guidance  of 
Officers  of  Purveyors'  Department  of  the  Army.  3s. 

Military  Train  Manual.     Is. 

The  Sappers'  Manual.  Compiled  for  the  use  of  Engineer 
Volunteer  Corps.  By  Col.  W.  A.  FBANKLAND,  R.E.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  2s. 

Regulations  for  the  Movements  and  Formation  of  a  Division 
of  Cavalry.  12mo.  3s. 

A  Military  System  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,  for  the  use  of 
Instructors.  By  ARCHIBALD  MACIABEN.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  System  of  Fencing,  for  the  use  of  Instructors.  By.  A.  MAC- 
LAREN.  Is. 

Gymnastic  Exercises,  System  of  Fencing,  and  Exercises  for. 
In  one  volume.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Army  Equipment.  Prepared  at  the  Topographical  and 
Statistical  Department,  War  Office.  By  Col.  Sir  HENBY  JAMES, 
R.E..  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director. 

PABT,  1. — Cavalry.     Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  HOZIER,  2nd  Life 

Guards.     Royal  8vo.     4s. 
PABT  4. — Military  Train.     Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  HOZIEB, 

2nd  Life  Guards.     Royal  8vo.     2s.  6d. 
PAET   5.  —  Infantry.       Compiled  by   Capt.  F.   MARTIN  PETEIE. 

Royal  8vo.     With  Plates.     5s. 
PABT  6. —  Commissariat.     Compiled  by  Lieut.  H.  M.  HOZIEB,  2nd 

Life  Guards.     Royal  8vo.     Is.  6d. 
PABT  7. — Hospital  Service.     Compiled  by  Capt.  MARTIN  PETBIE. 

Royal  8vo.     With  Plates.     5s. 

Hand-book  Dictionary  for  the  Militia  and  Volunteer  Services, 
Containing  a  variety  of  useful  information,  Alphabetically  arranged. 
Pocket  size,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 

Regulations  applicable  to  the  European  Officer  in  India.  Con- 
taining Staff  Corps  Rules,  Staff  Salaries,  Commands,  Furlough  and 
Retirement  Regulations,  &c.  By  GEOBGE  E.  COCHRANE,  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary,  India  Office.  1  vol.,  post  8vo.  Vs.  6d. 

Reserve  Force;  Guide  to  Examinations,  for  the  use  of  Captains 
and  Subalterns  of  Infantry  Militia  and  Rifle  Volunteers,  and  for  Ser- 
jeants of  Volunteers.  By  Captain  G.  H.  GREAVES,  Adjutant  Liver- 
pool Irish  Rifle  Volunteers.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  2s. 
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The  Military  Encyclopaedia  ;  referring  exclusively  to  the 
Military  Sciences,  Memoirs  of  distinguished  Soldiers,  and  the  Narra- 
tives of  Remarkable  Battles.  By  J.  H.  STOCQUELEB.  1853.  8vo. 
12s. 

"  In  a  volume  which  occupies  but  little  room,  the  officer  and  the 
soldier  may  here  command,  at  a  glance,  the  cream  of  many  valuable  works, 
and  obtain  information  on  almost  any  point  of  interest." — United  Service 
Magazine. 

Treatise  on  Military  Surveying ;  including  Sketching  in  the 

Field,  Plan-Drawing,  Levelling,  Military  Reconnaissance,  &c.  By 

Lieut.-Col.  BASIL  JACKSON,  late  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps.  The 
Fifth  Edition.     8vo.     Illustrated  by  Plans,  &c.     14s. 

Celebrated  Naval  and  Military  Trials.  By  PETER  BURKE. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  (See*  page  5). 

Manual  of  Military  Law.  For  all  ranks  of  the  Army,  Militia, 
and  Volunteer  Services.  By  Colonel  J.  K.  PIPON,  and  J.  F.  COL- 
I/IEE,  Esq.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Pocket  size.  5s.  (See 
page  19). 

Elementary  Principles  of  Fortification.  A  Text-Book  for 
Military  Examinations.  By  J.  T.  HYDE,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  With 
numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.  10s.  6d. ;  by  post,  11s. 

Principles  of  Gunnery.  By  JOHN  T.  HYDE,  M.A.,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Fortification  and  Artillery,  Royal  Indian  Military  College, 
Addiscombe.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With  many 
Plates  and  Cuts,  and  Photograph  of  Armstrong  Gun.  Royal  8vo. 
14s. 

Treatise  on  Fortification  and  Artillery.  By  Major  HECTOR 
STEAITH.  Revised  and  re-arranged  by  THOMAS  COOK,  R.N.,  and 
JOHN  T.  HYDE,  M.A.  The  Seventh  Edition.  In  one  large  Royal 
8vo.  volume.  Illustrated  by  Four  Hundred  Plans,  Cuts,  &c.  £2  2s. 

Precedents  in  Military  Law.    By  LiEOT-CoL.  W.  HOUGH.  8vo. 

25s.     (See  page  25). 
The  Practice  of  Courts-Martial,  by  HOUGH  &  LONG.  Thick  8vo. 

London,  1825.     26s. 

Military  Sketches ;  containing  the  French  Army ;  the  Italian 
War ;  the  Austrian  Army  ;  the  French  Soldier  ;  the  British  Soldier  ; 
Macmahon,  Duke  of  Magenta;  Canrobert,  Marshall  of  France; 
Marshal  Niel;  Pelissier,  Duke  of  Malakhoff;  the  Chances  of  In- 
vasion ;  Toulon,  a  War  Port.  By  SIB  LASCELLES  WBAXALL,  Bart. 
Post  8vo.,  cloth.  6s. 

The  Armies  of  the  Great  Powers.  By  LASCELLES  WBAXALL. 
Post  8vo.  6s. 

*#*  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish,  a  correct  and  detailed 
account  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  forces  belonging  to  the  Great 
Poioers.  At  a  glance  may  be  perceived  the  strength  of  the  respective  armies, 
and  characteristics  of  their  troops,  their  drill,  discipline,  and  uniform. 
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Although  Mr.  Wraxall  treats  more  especially  of  the  Armies  of  France, 
Austria,  England,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  he  has  not  omitted  those  of  Sardinia, 
Turkey,  and  Anglo-India.  The  value  of  such  a  Manual  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

"  To  all  whose  interest  in  the  noble  art  of  national  self-defence  is  as 
real  as  it  should  be,  a  compilation  like  Mr.  Wraxall' s  has  considerable 
value." — Saturday  Magazine. 

Military  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     By  JACKSON  and 
SCOTT.    2  Vols.  8vo.     Maps,  Plans,  &c.     12s. 


Mogul  Empire. 

From  the  death  of  Aurungzeb  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahratta 
Power,  by  HENRY  GEORGE  KEENE,  B.C.S.     8vo.  9s. 
This  Work  fills  up  a  blank  between  the  ending  of  Elphinstone's 
and  the  commencement  of  Thorntons  Histories. 

Mysteries  of  the  Vatican ; 

Or  Crimes  of  the  Papacy.  From  the  German  of  DR.  THEODORE 
GREISENGER.  2  Vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

Nationalities  of  Europe. 

By  ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM,  M.D.     2  Vols.  8vo.     12s. 

"  The  mass  of  facts  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  crowded  together 
into  the  pages  of  these  volumes  is  something  wonderful." 

Natives  of  India. 

The  Domestic  Life,  Character  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of 
India.  By  JAMES  KERR,  M.A.,  late  Principal  of  the  Hindu 
College,  Calcutta.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"A  work  of  considerable  interest,  abounding  in  observation  and 
anecdote,  and  written  in  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  fairness." — Daily  News. 

Nirgis  and  Bismillah. 

NIRGIS;  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Slave  Girl,  and  BISMILLAH,  or  Happy  Days  in  Cashmere.  By 
HAFIZ  ALLARD.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"  There  is  a  correct  and  minute  description  of  Delhi  and  its  environs. 
The  story  of  the  siege,  too,  at  much  length,  from  an  authentic  native 
source." — Athenaeum. 

Notes  on  China. 

Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China  and 
on  the  Chinese  Language.  Illustrated  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Province  of  Kwang-Tung,  showing  its  Division  into  Depart- 
ments and  Districts.  By  THOMAS  TAYLOR  MEADOWS,  Inter- 
preter to  H.B.M.  Consulate  at  Canton.  8vo.  Lond.,  1847.  9s. 
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Notes  on  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India. 

By  a  District  Officer.     2nd  Edition.     Post  8vo.,  cloth.     5s. 

CONTENTS. — Area  and  Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion.—Kent. — Rates. — Land  Tenures. 

"  We  have  never  read  a  book  on  India  that  has  interested  us  more, 
or  which  to  our  thinking  contains  compressed  into  so  small  a  space  more 
valuable  information  or  so  many  suggestive  remarks.  We  recommend  the 
book  most  strongly  to  all  thoughtful  readers." — Athenceum. 

Oxenham's  (Rev.  H.  N.)  Atonement. 

8vo.     10s.  6d.     (See  page  5). 

Oxenham's  (Rev.  H.  N.)  First  Age  of  Christianity,  &c. 
8vo.     12s.  6d.     (See  page  8). 

Ozanam's  (A.  F.)  Civilisation  in  the  Fifth  Century. 

From  the  French.     By  A.  C.  GLYN.     2  Vols.  post  8vo.     21s. 

Pathologia  Indica, 

Or  the  Anatomy  of  Indian  Diseases,  based  upon  Morbid  Speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Calcutta  Medical  College.  Illustrated  by  detailed  cases, 
with  the  Prescriptions  and  Treatment  employed,  and  Com- 
ments, Physiological,  Historical  and  Practical,  by  ALLAN  WEBB, 
B.M.S.  Second  Edition.  Royal  Svo.  14s. 

Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 

By  EDWARD  JOHN  WARING,  M.D.,  &c.  Svo.  6s.  (See 
page  2). 

Physical  Geography. 

By  PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.,  with  Illustrative  Maps.  8s. 
CONTENTS: — PART  I. — INTRODUCTION. — The  Earth  as  a  Planet. 
— Physical  Forces. — The  Succession  of  Rocks.  PART  II. — 
EARTH. — Land. — Mountains. — Hills  and  Valleys. — Plateaux 
and  Low  Plains.  PART  III. — WATER. — The  Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes  and  Waterfalls. — The  Phenomena  of  Ice. — Springs. 
PART  IV. — AIR. — The  Atmosphere.  Winds  and  Storms. — 
Dew,  Clouds,  and  Rain. — Climate  and  Weather.  PART  V. — 
FIRE. — Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
PART  VI. — LIFE  — The  Distribution  of  Plants  in  the  different 
Countries  of  the  Earth. — The  Distribution  of  Animals  on  the 
Earth. — The  Distribution  of  Plants  and  Animals  in  Time. — 
Effects  of  Human  Agency  on  Inanimate  Nature. 

"  The  Book  is  both  valuable  and  comprehensive,  and  deserves  a  wide 

circulation." — Observer. 
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Prinsep's  Political  and  Military  Transactions  in  India. 

2  Vols.     8vo.     London,  1825.     18s. 

Polish  Captivity. 

By  H.  S.  EDWARDS.     2  Vols.  8vo.     26s. 

Practice  of  Courts  Martial. 

By  HOUGH  &  LONG.  In  one  thick  8vo.  Volume.  London, 
1825.  26s. 

Precedents  in  Military  Law ; 

One  thick  8vo.  Vol.    25s.     (See  page  22). 

Prichard's  Chronicles  of  Budgepore,  &c. 

2  Vols.,  Foolscap  8vo.     12s. 

Prinsep's  (H.  T.)  Historical  Results. 

8vo.     15s. 

Prinsep's  (H.  T.)  Thibet. 

Post  8vo.     5s. 

Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindostan. 

The  People  of  India.  A  series  of  Photographic  Illustrations 
of  the  Races  and  Tribes  of  Hindustan.  Prepared  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  by  J.  FORBES  WATSON, 
and  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE.  The  Work  will  contain  about  450 
Photographs  on  mounts,  in  Eight  Volumes,  super  royal  4to. 
£2  5s.  per  volume. 

Volumes  \  to  4:  are  now  ready.     £9. 

Reports  on  Cotton,  Wool,  &c. 

Reports  and  Documents  connected  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  regard  to  the  Culture  and  Manufacture 
of  Cotton,  Wool,  Raw  Silk  and  Indigo,  in  India.  Svo.  Lond., 
1836.  8s. 

Republic  of  Fools  (The) 

Being  the  History  of  the  People  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  from 
the  German  of  C.  M.  Von  Wieland.  By  Rev.  HENRY  CHRIST- 
MAS, M.A.  2  Vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

Royle's  (Dr.  J.  F.)  Botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

X  Vols.  royal  4to.     £7  7s.     (See  page  4). 

Russians  at  Home. 

Unpolitical  Sketches,  showing  what  Newspapers  they  read,  what 
Theatres  they  frequent ;  and  how  they  eat,  drink  and  enjoy 
themselves ;  with  other  matter  relating  chiefly  to  Literature, 
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Music,  and  Places  of  Historical  and  Religious  Interest  in  and 
about  Moscow.  By  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS.  Second  Edition, 
post  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.  6s. 

"  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  have  read 
for  a  long  time,  but  also  the  best  and  most  reliable  account  of  Russian  Life 
and  Manners  which  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public." — Spectator. 

Sepoy  War  in  India. 

A  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India,  1857 — 1858.  By  JOHN 
WILLIAM  KATE,  Author  of  "The  History  of  the  War  in  Aff- 
ghanistan."  Vol.  I.,  8vo.  18s.  (Vol.  II.  £1). 

CONTEXTS  OF  VOL.  I. : — BOOK  I. — INTRODUCTORY. — The  Con- 
quest of  the  Punjab  and  Pegu. — The  "  Right  of  Lapse." — The 
Annexation  of  Oude. — Progress  of  Englishism.  BOOK  II. — The 
SEPOY  ARMY  :  ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  DECLINE. — Early  His- 
tory of  the  Native  Army. — Deteriorating  Influences. — The 
Sindh  Mutinies. — The  Punjaub  Mutinies.  Discipline  of  the 
Bengal  Army.  BOOK  III. — THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  MUTINY. — 
Lord  Canning  and  his  Council. — The  Oude  Administration  and 
the  Persian  War. — The  Rising  of  the  Storm. — The  First 
Mutiny. — Progress  of  Mutiny. — Excitement  in  Upper  India  — 
Bursting. of  the  Storm. — APPENDIX. 

"  No  living  writer  is  better  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken  than  the  historian  of  the  Affghan  War,  and  we 
may  at  once  say  that  the  instalment  of  his  work  now  before  us  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  his  reputation  and  of  its  subject.  He  has  had  free  access  to 
all  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  them." 
— London  Review. 

Sewell  (Robert)  Analytical  History  of  India. 

Crown  8vo.     8s.     (See  page  3). 

Social  Life  in  Munich. 

By  EDWARD  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ.,  Second  Edition.  Dedicated, 
by  Permission,  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

"  A  very  able  volume.  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  a  very  pleasant  and  agree- 
able writer  whose  opinion  is  worth  hearing  on  the  subject  of  modern  art 
which  enters  largely  into  the  matter  of  his  discourse." — Saturday  Review. 

Sin :  Its  Causes  and  Consequences. 

An  attempt  to  Investigate  the  Origin,  Nature,  Extent  and 
Results  of  Moral  Evil.  A  Series  of  Lent  Lectures.  By  the 
REV.  HENRY  CHRISTMAS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Everard's  Daughter. 

A  Novel.     By  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON.     Post  8vo.     5s. 
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Starling  (M.  H.)  Indian  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Second  Edition.     Royal  8vo.     1870.     30s.     (See  page  15). 

Steele  (Arthur)  On  Hindu  Caste. 

Royal  8vo.     21s. 

Strange' s  (Sir  T.)  Hindu  Law. 

2  Vols.  8vo.     15s.     (See  page  16). 

Student's  Chemistry. 

Being  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Household  Chemistry,  or  the 
Science  of  Home  Life.  By  ALBERT  J.  BERNAYS,  PH.  DR. 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  Medical,  and  Surgical  College.  Post  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Textile  Manufactures  and  Costumes  of  the  People  of  India, 

As  originally  prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council.     By  J.  FORBES  WATSON,  M.A., 
M.D.,  F  R.A.S.,  Reporter  on  the  Products  of  India.     Folio, 
half-morocco.  With  numerous  Coloured  Photographs.    £3  5s. 
This  worlc — by  affording  a  key  to  the  Fashions  of  the  People,  and  to 
the  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Wool  Textiles  in  actual  use  in  India — is  of  special 
interest  to  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  and  Agents ;  as  also  to  the  Student 
and  lover  of  ornamental  art. 

"  We  congratulate  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  on  having  produced  so  useful 
and  so  practical  a  work,  and  on  having  diffused  knowledge  upon  all  material 
points  connected  with  the  clothing  of  the  people  of  India,  which  heretofore 
had  been  unattainable.  His  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  thoroughly 
intelligible  style  throughout ;  it  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  embellished  by 
numerous  coloured  photographs,  from  which  the  various  styles  of  costume 
and  portion  of  clothing,  male  and  female,  will  be  more  readily  understood 
than  from  mere  description.  The  colours,  too,  of  the  various  fabrics  are 
given  from  the  articles  themselves,  and  we  would  in  particular  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  plates  at  page  118,  all  or  most  being  figures  of  respectable 
Mohammedans  in  Upper  India  in  rich  dresses,  as  conveying  excellent 
impressions  of  colour  and  effect  in  native  Indian  costume." — Times. 

"  Their  Majesties  Servants" : 

Annals  of  the  English  Stage.  Actors,  Authors,  and  Audiences. 
From  Thomas  Betterton  to  Edmund  Kean.  By  Dr.  DORAN, 
F.S.A.,  Author  of  "  Table  Traits,"  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England  of  the  House  of  Hanover."  &c.  2  vols.,  8vo.  18s. 

"  Every  page  of  the  work  is  barbed  with  wit,  and  will  make  its  way 

point  foremost These  volumes  provide  entertainment  for  the  most 

diverse  tastes." — Daily  News. 

"  The  style  of  the  volumes  is  clever  and  amusing  in  a  high  degree." 
Morning  Post. 

Cheap  Edition,     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
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Theories  of  History. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Theories  of  History, — Chance, — Law, — 
Will.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Principle  of  Positive 
Philosophy.  By  WILLIAM  ADAM.  8vo.  15s. 

"  The  whole  book  bears  the  evident  mark  of  maturity  of  thought. 
The  third  chapter  is  full  of  thoughtful  and  able  argument,  in  which  the 
positions  of  Comte,  and  even  of  Mill,  are  powerfully  and  successfully 
assailed." — Spectator. 

"  It  is  well  thought  and  weightily  written.  We  have  not  come 
across  a  book  of  the  present  day  for  a  considerable  while  so  far  removed 
from  the  common  run  of  writing  and  of  thinking  as  this  one  is." — Athenaum. 

Thomson's  Lunar  and  Horary  Tables. 

For  New  and  Concise  Methods  of  Performing  the  Calculations 
necessary  for  ascertaining  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Observa- 
tions, or  Chronometers ;  with  directions  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Principal  Fixed  Stars  and  finding  the  Latitude  of 
them.  By  DAVID  THOMSON.  Sixty-first  edit.  Royal  8vo.  10s. 

Thornton's  History  of  India. 

The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  by  Edward 
Thornton,  Esq.  Containing  a  Copious  Glossary  of  Indian 
Terms,  and  a  Complete  Chronological  Index  of  Events,  to  aid 
the  Aspirant  for  Public  Examinations.  Third  edition.  1  vol. 
8vo.  With  Map.  12s. 

"  Mr.  Thornton  is  master  of  a  style  of  great  perspicuity  and  vigour, 
always  interesting,  and  frequently  rising  into  eloquence.  His  power  of 
painting  character,  and  of  bringing  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  the  events 
which  he  relates,  is  remarkable,  and  if  the  knowledge  of  India  can  be 
made  popular,  we  should  say  his  is  the  pen  to  effect  it. —  Times." 

*#*  The  Library  Edition  of  the  above  in  6  volumes,  8vo.t  may  be 
had,  price  £2  8*. 

Thornton's  Gazetteer  of  India. 

Compiled  chiefly  from  the  records  at  the  India  Office.  By 
EDWARD  THORNTON.  1  vol.,  8vo.,  pp.  JO  15.  With  Map.  21s. 

*#*   The  chief  objects  in  view  in  compiling  this  Gazetteer  are : — 
1st.  To  fix  the  relative  position  of  the  carious  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 

with  as  much  precision  as  possible,  and  to  exhibit  with  the  greatest 

practicable  brevity  all  that  is  known  respecting  them  ;  and 
Zndly.   To  note  the  various  countries,  provinces,  or  territorial  divisions,  and 

to  describe   the  physical  characteristics  of  each,  together  with   their 

statistical,  social,  and  political  circumstances. 

To  these  are  added  minute  descriptions  of  the  principal  rivers 
and  chains  of  mountains ;  thus  presenting  to  the  reader,  within  a  brief  com- 
pass, a  mass  of  information  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained,  except  from 
a  multiplicity  of  volumes  and  manuscript  records. 

Th<;  Library  Edition. 

4  vols.,  8vo.     Notes,  Marginal  References,  and  Map.  £2  16s. 
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Thugs  and  Dacoits  of  India. 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits,  the  Hereditary 
Garotters  and  Gang  Eobbers  of  India.  By  JAMES  HUTTON. 
Post  8vo.  5s. 

Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Mongolia. 

By  HENRY  T.  PRINSEP,  Esq.     Second  edition.    Post  8vo.     5s 

Tilley's  (H.  A.)  Japan,  &c. 

8vo.     16s.     (See  page  17). 

Tod's  (Col.  Jas.)  Travels  in  Western  India. 

Embracing  a  visit  to  the  Sacred  Mounts  of  the  Jains, 
and  the  most  Celebrated  Shrines  of  Hindu  Faith  between 
Rajpootana  and  the  Indus,  with  an  account  of  the  Ancient 
City  of  Nehrwalla.  By  the  late  Lieut.- Col.  JAMES  TOD, 
Author  of  Annals  of  Rajasthau.  Royal  4to.  £2  2s. 
*#*  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Colonel  Tod's  Rajasthan. 

Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 

By  JAMES  FERGUSON,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  Super-royal 
4to.  100  Plates,  pp.  250.  £b  5s.  (See  page  8). 

Trotter's  History  of  India. 

The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  from  the 
Appointment  of  Lord  Hardinge  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Canning 
(1844  to  1862).  By  LIONEL  JAMES  TROTTER,  late  Bengal 
Fusiliers.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

"  The  work  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  comprising  every  event'  of 
importance  during  the  exciting  period  of  the  Rebellion,  told  in  a  concise, 
straightforward,  and  impartial  manner." — Observer. 

"The  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  style,  and,  above  all,  the 
spirit  which  pervades  Captain  Trotter's  pages,  are  worthy  of  great  com- 
mendation ." —  Calcutta  Englishman. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Trotter  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
his  treatment  of  a  very  exciting  and  interesting  period  of  recent  history." — 
London  Review. 

Turkish  Cookery  Book  (The). 

A  Collection  of  Receipts  from  the  best  Turkish  Authorities. 
Containing- — Soups,  Krbabs  or  Roast  Meats,  Boiled  Meats,  &c., 
Fricasseed  or  Stewed  Meats,  Balls  of  Minced  Meats,  &c., 
Fried  Dishes,  Pastry  with  Meat,  &c.,.  Meat,  Vegetables,  &c., 
Stuffed  Dishes,  Rice  cooked  with  Meat,  &c.,  Hot  Sweet  Pastry, 
Cold  Sweet  Dishes,  Omelets,  Salads,  Pickles,  Stewed  Fruits, 
Various  Kinds  of  Sherbets  with  Fruit  in  them.  Syrups,  Jams, 
or  Preserves.  Done  into  English  by  FARABI  EFENDJ.  12mo. 
Cloth.  3s.  6d. 
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Two  Years'  Travels  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &c. 

A  Journal  of  Two  Years'  Travels  in  Persia,  Ceylon,  &c.  By 
ROBERT  M.  BINNING,  Esq.,  Madras  C.S.  2  vols.,  8vo.  16s. 

Vambery's  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 

Additional  Chapters  on  My  Travels  and  Adventures,  and  of  the 
Ethnology  of  Central  Asia.  By  Armenius  Vambery.  8vo.  16s. 

"  A  valuable  guide  on  almost  untrodden  ground." — Athenceum. 

Victor  Hugo. 

A  life  written  by  one  who  has  witnessed  it.  Including  an 
Original  Drama  in  Three  Acts,  entitled  Inez  de  Castro. 
From  the  French.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

View  of  China, 

For  Philological  Purposes.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  Chinese 
Chronology,  Geography,  Government,  Religion,  and  Customs. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Persons  who  study  the  Chinese 
Language.  By  the  Rev.  ROBEET  MORRISON.  4to.  Macao, 
18J7.  6s. 

Waring' s  Pharmacopoeia  of  India. 

8vo.     6s.     (See  page  24). 

Watson's  (Dr.  J.  Forbes)  Textile  Manufactures  of  India. 

Folio.     £3  5s.     (See  page  '21). 

Watson's  (Dr.  J.  F.)  and  J.  W.  Kaye,  The  People  of  India. 

A  Series  of  Photographs.     Vols.  1  to  4,  £9.     (See  page  25). 

Webb's  (Dr.  A.)  Pathologia  Indica. 

8vo.     14s.     (See  page  24). 

Wellesley's  Despatches. 

The  Despatches,  Minutes,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  K.G.,  during  his  Administration  in  India.  5  vols. 
8vo.  With  Portrait,  Map,  &c.  £6  10s. 

This  work  should  be  perused  by  all  who  proceed  to  India  in  the 
Civil  Services. 

Wellington  in  India. 

The  Military  History  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  India. 
12mo.  Is. 

Wilberforce's  (Edward)  Social  Life  in  Munich. 

Post  8vo.     6s.     (See  page  26). 
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Wilberforce's  (E.)  Life  of  Schubert. 

Post  8vo.     6s. 

Williams'  (F.)  Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals. 

2  vols.,  8vo.     32s.     (See  page  7). 

Williams'  (F.)  Life,  &c.,  of  Bishop  Atterbury. 

2  vols.,  8vo.     2Ss.     (See  page  4), 

Woolrych's  (Serjeant  W.  H.) 

Lives  of  Eminent  Serjeants-at-Law  of  the  English  Bar. 

CONTAINING  : — Adair,  Barham,  Baruardiston,  Benloes,  X.  Bond, 
G.  Bond;  Bonythorn,  Callice,  Carthew,  Chauncey,  Cheshire, 
W.  Conyers,  T.  Conyers,  Crew,  J.  Darnell,  sen.,  J.  Darnell,  jun., 
Davys,  Davy,  Finch,  Fleetwood,  Glanville,  Glyn,  Hardres,  Haw- 
kins, Hele,  Heywood,  Hill,  Hitcham,  Hooke,  Hoskins,  Kelyng, 
Leeds,  Lens,  Maynard,  Methold,  More,  Onslow,  Pell,  Plowden, 
Prime,  Row,  Salkeld,  Sellon,  Shepherd,  Skinner,  Skipwith, 
G.  Strode,  T.  Strode,  Thompson,  Toller,  Tremaine,  Trenchard, 
Whitaker,  Whitlocke,  Wilkins,  Willes,  Williams,  aud  Wynne. 
By  HUMPHRY  WILLIAM  WOOLRYCH,  Serjeant-at-Law. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 

World  we  Live  In. 

Or  First  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Students.  By  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
8th  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vq.  2s. 

Wraxall's  Armies  of  the  Great  Powers. 

By  Sir  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart.  Post  Svo.  6s.  (See  p  22). 

Wraxall's  Caroline  Matilda. 

Queen  of  Denmark,  Sister  of  George  3rd.  From  Family  and 
State  Papers  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Lascelles  Wraxall,  Bart. 

3  vols.,  8vo.     18s. 

Wraxall's  Military  Sketches. 

By  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart.  Post  Svo.  6s.  (Seep.  22). 
"  The  book  is  clever  and  entertaining  from  first  to  last." — Atheruzum. 

Wraxall's  Scraps  and  Sketches. 

By  SIR  LASCELLES  WRAXALL,  Bart.      2  vols.,  Post  Svo.      12s. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOL.  I. — A  Week  in  Constantinople. — A  Winter 

in  Kertch. — From  Stamboul  to  Pesth. — A  Day  at  Cairo. — 

Reminiscences  of  Baden. — A  Day  at  the  Barricades. — A  Walk 
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to  Wildbad.  A  Chapter  on  Gambling. — A  pleasant  Night  of 
it. — Scoring  the  King. — A  Day  in  the  Desert. — A  Day's 
Hunting  in  Baden-Baden. — Imperial  Paris. — Alpine  Grass 
Farms. — Wanted  a  Wife. — A  Night  in  California. — Made- 
moiselle Rachel. — Byways  of  the  Black  Forest. — A  Sad 
Story. 

Yesterday  and  To-Day  in  India. 

By  SIDNEY  LAMAN  BLANCHARD.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

CONTENTS. — Outward  Bound. — The  Old  Times  and  the  New. — 
Domestic  Life. — Houses  and  Bungalows. — Indian  Servants. — 
The  Great  Shoe  Question. — The  Garrison  Hack — The  Long 
Bow  in  India. — Mrs.  Dulcimer's  Shipwreck. — A  Traveller's 
Tale,  told  in  a  Dark  Bungalow. — Punch  in  India. — Anglo- 
Indian  Literature. — Christmas  in  India. — The  Seasons  in 
Calcutta. — Farmers  in  Muslin. — Homeward  Bound. — India 
as  it  Is. 

"  The  reader  will  find  the  present  volume  essentially  interesting,  and 
the  many  graphic  pictures  which  it  presents  of  the  state  of  Society  in  India 
assuredly  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  country." — Observer. 

Young's  (J.  R.)  Course  of  Mathematics. 

8vo.     12s.     (See  page  7). 
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A    SELECTION    FROM 

MESSRS.  ALLEN'S  CATALOGUE 

OF  BOOKS  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES,  &c. 


HINDUSTANI,  HINDI,  &c. 

[Dr.  Forbes1  s  Works  are  used  as  Class  Books  in  the  Colleges  and  Schools 


Forbes's  Hindustani-English  Dictionary  in  the  Persian  Character, 
with  the  Hindi  words  in  Nagari  also;  and  an  English  Hindustani 
Dictionary  in  the  English  Character  ;  both  in  one  volume.  By  DUN- 
CAN FOEBES,  LL.D.  Royal  8vo.  42s. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Grammar,  with  Specimens  of  Writing  in  the 
Persian  and  Nagari  Characters,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Manual,  containing  a  Compendious  Gram- 
mar, Exercises  for  Translation,  Dialogues,  and  Vocabulary,  in  the 
Roman  Character.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar,  in  the  Persian  Character,  with  a  complete 
Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar  in  English,  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
illustrative  of  Eastern  Character.  8vo.  8s. 

Forbes's  Tota  Kahani  ;  or,  "  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  in  the  Persian 
Character,  with  a  complete  Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.  8s. 

Forbes's  Baital  Pachisi  ;  or,  "Twenty-five  Tales  of  a  Demon," 
in  the  Nagari  Character,  with  a  complete  Vocabulary.  Royal  8vo.  9s. 

Forbes's  Ikhwanu  s  Safa;  or,  "Brothers  of  Purity,"  in  the 
Persian  Character.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

[For  the  higher  standard  for  military  officers'  examinations.'] 

Ikhwanu  S  Safa;  or,  "  Brothers  of  Purity,"  Translated  from  the 
Hindustani  of  Maulavi  Ikram  Ah.  By  JOHN  PLATTS,  Esq.,  Inspector 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  North  Circle,  Central  Provinces.  Carried 
through  the  Press  by  E.  B.  EASTWICK,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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Forbes's  Oriental  Penmanship  ;  a  Guide  to  Writing  Hindustani 
in  the  Persian  Character.  4to.  8s. 

Forbes's  Hindustani  Dictionary,  the  Two  Volumes  in  One,  in  the 
English  Character.  Eoyal  8vo.  36s. 

Forbes's  Smaller  Dictionary,  Hindustani  and  English,  in  the 
English  Character.  12s. 

Forbes's  Bagh  o  Bahar,  with  Vocabulary,  in  the  English  Cha- 
racter. 12mo.  5s. 

Singhasan  Battisi.  Translated  into  Hindi  from  the  Sanscrit. 
A  New  Edition.  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Accompanied  with  Copious 
Notes.  By  STED  ABDOOLAH.  Eoyal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Robertson's  Hindustani  Vocabulary.     3s.  6d. 

Eastwick's  (E.  B.)  Prem  Sagur.     4to.  30s. 

Eastwick's  (E.B.)  English  Version  of  the  Prem.  Sagur.  4to.  12s. 

Akhlaki  Hindi,  translated  into  Urdu,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  STED  ABDOOLAH.  Eoyal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

SANSCRIT. 

Haughton's  Sanscrit  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  in  the  Bengali 
Character,  with  Index,  serving  as  a  reversed  dictionary.  4to.  30s. 

Williams's  English  and  Sanscrit  Dictionary.      4to.,  cloth.  £3  3s. 
Williams's  (Monier)  Sanscrit  Grammar.     8vo.     15s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Sanscrit  Manual ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Vocabulary,  by  A.  E.  GOUGH.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 

Gough's  (A.  E.)  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  Williams's  Sanscrit 
Manual.  18mo.  4s. 

Wilkin's  (Sir  Charles)  Sanscrit  Grammar.     4  to.     15s. 
Haughton's  Manu,  with  English  Translation.    2  vols.    4to.    24s. 
Johnson's  Hitopadesa,  with  Vocabulary.     21s. 

Hitopadesa,  Sanscrit,  with  Bengali  and  English  Translations. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Johnson's  Hitopadesa,  English  Translation  of  the.     4to.     7s.  6d. 

Wilson's  Megha  Duta,  with  Translation  into  English  Verse, 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  a  Vocabulary.  Eoyal  8vo.  6s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Sakuntala,  with  Literal  English  Translation 
of  all  the  Metrical  Passages,  Schemes  of  the  Metres,  and  copious 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Eoyal  8vo.  21s. 

Williams's  (Monier)  Vikramorvasi.     The  Text.     8vo.     5s. 
Cowell's  (E  B.)  Translation  of  the  Vikramorvasi.     8vo.     3s.  Gd. 
^hompsou's  (J.  C.)  Bhagavat  Gita.     Sanscrit  Text.     5s. 
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PERSIAN. 

Richardson's  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English  Dictionary.     Edition 
of  1852.     By  F.  JOHNSON,    4to.     £4. 

Forbes's  Persian  Grammar,  Reading  Lessons,  and  Vocabulary. 
Koyal  8vo.     12s.  6d. 

Ibraheem's  Persian  Grammar,  Dialogues,  &c.  Royal  Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Gulistan.     4to.     10s.     (Damaged). 

Ouseley's  Anwari  Soheili,  with  Vocabulary.    4to.    30s. 

Anwari  Soheili.     Calcutta.     4to.     2  Is. 

Eastwick's  Translation  of  the  Anwari  Soheili.     Royal  8vo.     21s. 

Keene's  (Rev.  H.  G.)  First  Book  of  The  Anwari  Soheili.    Persian 
Text.     8vo.     5s. 

Ouseley's   (Col.)  Akhlaki   Mushini.     Persian  Text.     8vo.     5s. 
Keene's  (Rev.  H.  G.)  Akhlaki  Mushini.  Translated  into  English. 


Svo.    3s.  6d. 


BENGALI. 


Haughton's  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English  Dictionary,  adapted 
for  Students  in  either  language  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Index,  serving 
as  a  reversed  dictionary.  4to.  30s. 

Forbes's  Bengali  Grammar,  with  Phrases  and  Dialogues.  Royal 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Forbes's  Bengali  Reader,  with  a  Translation  and  Vocabulary. 
Koyal  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Batris  Singhasan.     Svo.     5s. 

Tota  Itihas.     Svo.     5s. 

Nabo  Nari.     12mo.     7s. 

Sykes's  English  Bengali  Dictionary.     6s. 

Bakyabali,or  Idiomatical  Sentences.  English  and  Bengali.  6s.  6d. 

ARABIC. 

Richardson's  Arabic,  Persian  and  English  Dictionary.  Edition 
of  1852.  By  F.  JOHNSON.  4to.,  cloth.  £4. 

Forbes's'  Arabic  Grammar,  intended  more  especially  for  the  use  of 
young  men  preparing  for  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  also  for  the 
use  of  self  instructing  students  in  general.  Eoyal  Svo.  18s. 
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Forbes's  Arabic  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  Easy  Extracts 
from  the  best  Authors,  with  Vocabulary.     Royal  8vo.,  cloth.     15s. 

Beresford's  Arabic  Syntax.     Royal  8vo.     6s. 

TELOOGOO. 

Brown's  Dictionary,  Reversed  ;  with  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mixed 
Dialects  used  in  Teloogoo.     3  vols.  in  2,  royal  8vo.    £5. 

Campbell's  Dictionary.     Royal  8vo.     80s. 

Brown's  Grammar.     8vo.     16s. 

Brown's  Reader.     8vo.     3  vols.     27s. 

Brown's  Dialogues,  Teloogoo  and  English.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Selections,  or  Test  Book.     8vo.     18s. 

Pancha  Tantra.     8s. 

Percival's  English-Teloogoo  Dictionary.     10s.  6d. 

TAMIL. 

Rottler's  Dictionary,  Tamil  and  English.     4to.     42s. 

Babington's  Grammar  (High  Dialect).     4to.     12s. 

Beschi's  Grammar  (Common  Dialect.)     8vo.     7s. 

Rhenius's  Grammar.     8vo.     14s. 

Pope's  Tamil  Handbook.     8vo.     18s.  6d. 

Pope's  Tamil  Prose  Reading  Book.     Part  I.     8vo.     10s. 

Pope's  First  Lessons  in  Tamil.     12mo.     12s. 

Babington's  Gooroo  Paramartan,  with  Translation  and  Vocabu- 
lary.   SB. 

Pancha  Tanta  Katha.     2s.  6d. 

Katha  Manjiri.     8vo.     6s. 

Percival's  Tamil  Dictionary.     9  vols.     10s.  6d. 

GUZRATTEE. 

Mavor's  Spelling,  Guzrattee  and  English.     7s.  6d. 

Bal  Mitra.     Vol.  1.     8vo.     6s.  6d. 

Shapurji  Edalji's  Dictionary,  Guzrattee  and  English.     21s. 
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MAHEATTA. 

Molesworth's  Dictionary,  Mahratta  and  English.     4to.     42s. 
Molesworth's  Dictionary,  English  and  Mahratta.     4to.     42s. 
Stevenson's  Grammar.     8vo.,  cloth.     17s.  6d. 
Esop's  Fables.     12mo.     9s.  6d. 
Fifth  Reading  Book.     7s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden's  Dictionary.     4to.     25s. 
Marsden's  Grammar.     4to.     12s.  6d. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's  Dictionary.     6  vols.  royal  4to.  £10. 

Marshman's — Clavis  Sinica,  a  Chinese  Grammar.      4to.     £2  2s. 

Summer's  Grammar.     Royal  8vo.     28s. 

Morrison's  View  of  China,  for  Philological  purposes  ;  containing  a 
Sketch  of  Chinese  Chronology,  Geography,  Government,  Religion  and 
Customs,  designed  for  those  who  study  the  Chinese  language.  4to.  6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Collett's  Malayalam  Reader.     Rvo.     12s.  6d. 
Esop's  Fables  in  Carnatica.     8vo.  bound.     12s.  6d. 
David's  Turkish  Grammar.     15s. 

Wilson's  Glossary  of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms,  and  of  useful 
Words  occurring  in  Official  Documents  relating  to  the  Administration 
of  the  Government  of  British  India.  From  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hindustani,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Bengali,  Uriya,  Marathi,  Guzarathi, 
Telugu,  Karnata,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  other  Languages.  Compiled 
and  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  E.  I.  Company.  4to.,  cloth.  £1  10s. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Jf.  Allen  fy  Co.'s  Catalogues  of  Printed  and  Lithographed 
Books  in  the  Eastern  Languages,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts, may  le  had  gratis  on  application. 
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MAPS   OF  INDIA    etc., 

District  Map  of  India  ; 

Divided  into  Collectorates  with  the  Telegraphs  and  Railways  from  Go- 
vernment surveys.  On  six  sheets — size,  5ft.  Gin.  high ;  5ft.  Sin.  wide  ; 
in  a  case,  £2  12s.  6d. ;  or,  rollers,  ram.,  £3  3s. 

A  General  Map  of  India  ; 

Compiled  chiefly  from  surveys  executed  by  order  of  the  Q-overnment 
of  India.  On  six  sheets — size,  5  ft.  3  in.  wide  ;  5  ft.  4  in.  high,  £2  ; 
or,  on  cloth,  in  case,  £'2  12s.  6d. ;  or,  rollers,  varn.,  £3  3s. 

Map  of  India ; 

From  the  most  recent  Authorities.  On  two  sheets — size,  2  ft.  lOin. 
wide  ;  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  16s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £1  Is. 

Map  of  the  Routes  in  India ; 

With  Tables  of  Distances  between  the  principal  Towns  and  Military 
Stations.  On  one  sheet — size,  2  ft.  3  iu  wide ;  2  ft.  9  in.  high,  9s. ; 
or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  12s. 

Map  of  the  Western  Provinces  of  Hindoostan, 

The  Punjab,  Cabool,  Scinde,  Bhawulpore,  &c.,  including  all  the  States 
between  Candahar  and  Allahabad.  On  four  sheets — size,  4  ft.  4in. 
wide ;  4  ft.  2  in.  high,  30s. ;  or,  in  case,  £2  ;  rollers,  varnished,  £2  10s. 

Map  of  India  and  China,  Burmah,  Siam,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, and  the  Empire  of  Anam.  On  two  sheets — size,  4  ft.  3  in.  wide  ; 

3  ft.  4  in.  high,  16s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £1  5s. 

Map  of  the  Steam  Communication  and  Overland  Routes 
between  England,  India,  China,  and  Australia.  In  a  case,  14s. ;  on 
rollers,  and  varnished,  18s. 

Map  of  Afghanistan  and  the  adjacent  Countries. 

On  one  sheet — size,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide ;  2  ft.  9  in.  bigh,  9s. ;  in  case,  12s. 

Map  of  China, 

From  the  most  Authentic  Sources  of  Information.  One  large  sheet — 
size,  2  ft.  7  in.  wide  ;  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  6s. ;  or,  on  cloth,  in  case,  8s. 

Map  of  the  World  ; 

On  Mercator's  Projection,  showing  the  Tracts  of  the  Early  Navigators, 
the  Currents  of  the  Ocean,  the  Principal  Lines  of  great  Circle  Sailing, 
and  the  most  recent  discoveries.  On  four  sheets — size,  6ft.  2  in.  wide  ; 

4  ft.  3  in.  high,  £2  ;  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  £2  10s. ;  or,  with  rollers,  and 
varnished,  £3. 
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